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Latin American 
scene viewed by Assistant Secre- 
tary of State Holland. 


Vigorous progress 
and expansion keynote moderni- 
zation on all fronts. 


Exploration of 
offshore boundary question; who 
owns the sea’s resources? 
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opportunities 


No restrictions on remission 
of profits or capital . . . tax 


exemptions for certain projects 


nT 


. . a liberal labor law, fair 
to both employer and employee 
... vast areas of real business 
projects, including: 


EDIBLE OILS 

LIVESTOCK AND DAIRY PRODUCTS 
COTTON TEXTILE MANUFACTURING 
WHOLESALE PRODUCE 

TRUCK GARDENING 

TROPICAL HARDWOODS 

HOTELS 

MARKETING 


Not only the government of Guatemala, but the people of Guatemala stand ready to welcome 
foreign enterprises which help develop the Republic. For specific information consult the nearest 
Guatemalan Consulate, or write directly to the Ministerio de Economia y Trabajo, or to the 
Consejo de Initiativa Privada (Carlos Castenada 6th Avenue 5-34, Zone 1, telephone 34 12) 


Guatemala City, Guatemala. 


Consejo de Iniciativa Privada 
Carlos Castenada 6th Avenue 5-34, Zone 1 
a la City, Guat 1 
























Gentlemen: 
Of the projects advertised I desire information 
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MEXICO 


. . . Efforts to expand trade rela- 
tions with those countries willing to 
undertake reciprocal trading arrange- 
ments are progressing satisfactorily. 
The focus currently is on talks with 
Japanese industrialists with a view to- 
ward increasing the flow of Japanese 
goods and capital to Mexico in ex- 
change for cotton and coffee... 
terms and quantities to be established 
in a bilateral trade pact. Italy too is 
seeking the same. The Italian Minis- 
ter of.Foreign Trade recently visited 
Mexico City to explore the possibility 
of increased, albeit balanced, trade. 
Italy is interested in obtaining cotton, 
oil and certain mineral products in 
exchange for electrical equipment and 
various kinds of machinery. Italy al- 
so wants to develop a phased plan 
of immigration to Mexico to siphon 
off surplus population; first step will 
be technicians and experts in advanced 
farming and cattle breeding. 


Notably, the actual trading volume 
in all cases would aggregate less than 
Mexico’s present trade with the United 
States. Nevertheless, local government 
officials and businessmen polled pri- 
vately strongly urge a vigorous effort 
to obtain a trade pact with the United 
States based on effective reciprocity. 


. .. Major problems confronting the 
oil industry are fast being resolved ac- 
cording to Director Antonio J. Bermu- 
dez. Recent accomplishments include 
enlargement of the refinery at Mina- 
titlan, Vera Cruz, and completion of 
a pipeline across the Tehuantepec 
Isthmus to supply the Pacific coast 
northward to Sonora and lower Cali- 
fornia. In Consequence, the distribu- 
tion pattern has been so improved that 
there may be no further need to import 
oil products to that area. 

In prospect are price increase plans 
to build cash reserves in order to fi- 
nance an expanded exploration and 
drilling program now urged by in- 
creased domestic demands; further, in 
the long run to develop a sizable sur- 
plus for export. Notably, the Mexican 
oil industry wants to avoid borrowing 
from abroad. 


OUTLOOK 


CHILE 


. .. The big story is copper. Signaled 
by President Ibanez’ signature on three 
decrees authorizing Anaconda and 
Kennecott Copper to increase their 
copper production facilities by an ad- 
ditional 56 million dollars the way 
was open for the red metal to take a 
leading role in the Chilean economic 
picture. On the heels of the agree- 
ment, Anaconda announced it would 
purchase Chilean copper at London 
market quotations (54 cents U. S. 
per pound) instead of New York’s 46 
cents, a price differential which will 
mean some 52 million dollars addi- 
tional revenue to Chile. Finance Min- 
ister Herrera immediately announced 
that the supplemental income would 
be used for the importation of capital 
goods to stimulate further invest- 
ments, and not to siphon-off this 
strength with self-evaporating con- 
sumer goods. 

. . . Agreement has been reached 
among six leftwing parties for the 
formation of a united front called 
FRENTE DE ACCION POPULAR 
(FRAM). This bloc comprises the 
Popular Socialists, People’s Demo- 
crats, Democratic Laborites, Socialists, 
Democrats of Chile, and the Chilean 
Communist Party . . . which pulls to- 
gether most of the extremists except- 
ing only the Radicals and Falangists. 
Current legislative voting strength is 
eight seats in the Senate and 37 in the 
lower house. 

. . Currency stablization efforts 
took on a very favorable complexion 
with the International Monetary 
Fund’s approval of Chile’s proposal 
to achieve free exchange. According 
to official Chilean reports, IMF will 
put up about $35 million, of a $70 
million dollar revaluing fund; the bal- 


ance to be obtained from the US. 
Treasury and commercial banks. In 


operation, a phased plan of standby 
credits will be put into execution 
that contemplates a “fluctuating ex- 
change” rate for trade purposes. The 
immediate objective will be the reduc- 
tion of the gap between the official 
(300 pesos to one dollar U. S.) and 
free market rates (500—1), which 
will make the transition to a stable 
free exchange. This means present ex- 


change procedures will soon be 
scrapped. 


BOLIVIA— CHILE 


... The bilateral agreement reached 
by the governments of Bolivia and 
Chile assures completion of oil pipe- 
lines from the Bolivia highlands to 
the Pacific. Distribution companies 
will purchase directly from Bolivia’s 
National Oil Company; anticipated 
annual gross sales—214 million dol- 
lars. Chile will provide Huachipato’s 
steel. Bolivia expects in consequence 
to become one of the world’s large 
scale oil exporters, pointing out that 
production has increased 11-fold in 
the past four years. 


PERU — BRAZIL 


Jungle-spawned revolution 
broke out in two Amazon spots last 
month. In Iquitos, Peru, 2,000 miles 
upriver from the Atlantic and nearly 
1,000 miles across the Andes from 
Lima, General Marcial Merino 
Pereyra announced revolt of his Jungle 
Division on February 16. He called on 
other Army posts to rise against what 
he termed President General Manuel 
A. Odria’s plot to deny free presi- 
dential elections. Important coastal 
garrisons such as Arequipa, Trujillo, 
Callao, and Chiclayo remained loyal. 
Odria declared a state of seige, swept 
up several known political dissidents 
including Publisher (La Prensa) Pedro 
Beltran, ex-Ambassador to Washing- 
ton. In February 25, with nobody to 
fight, Merino admitted failure of his 
mission, returned his troops to bar- 
racks and surrendered. On March 3 
Odria went on the air to thank the 
Army and the nation for not throwing 
him out. He reiterated determination 
not to run for presidency (Peruvian 
Constitution forbids a president to 
succeed himself), and mentioned two 
candidates for June 3 elections. One 
was ex-President Manuel Prado, who 
has announced but not campaigned. 
The other was Vice President Hector 
Boza, publicly mentioned for the first 
time as a candidate. Odria refused to 
modify stringent security or electoral 
decree-laws, and as late as March 14 
the state of seige had not been lifted. 








OUTLOOK 


On March 13 Beltran was freed and 
most people implicated in the abortive 
revoit were pardoned. 

Brazilian revolt differed from 
Peruvian, but was also focused on 
electoral dissatisfaction. On Febru- 
ary 11 Air Force Major Arnoldo 
Coimbra Veloso and Captain José 
Chavez Lameirao took a plane from 
military airbase in Rio, flew nearly 
2,000 miles to Amazonian Santarem. 
They landed, barricaded Santarem air- 
field with oil drums, and declared 
themselves in revolt against “Com- 
munist penetration” with special re- 
ference to War Minister General 
Teixeira Lott, who intervened last 
November to insure President-elect 
Juscelino Kubitschek’s inauguration. 
Government sent troops from Belem 
aboard ship upriver to Santarem. Dis- 
sidents who by then number about 300 
(only 17 were Air Force people, rest 
were conscripted Indians) retreated 
up Tapajoz River to jungle outpost of 
Jacaré Acanga. Government troops 
followed in launches. On February 29 
Veloso was surprised and captured. 
Lameirao and another officer escaped 
by air to sanctuary in Bolivia. Im- 
mediately after Veloso’s capture Kub- 
itschek proposed amnesty for every- 
one implicated in any political dis- 
sension since November disturbance. 
His desire to go easy on revolution- 
aries reflects awareness of consider- 
able bitterness remaining among Air 
Force and Navy officers over Teixeira 
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Lott’s intervention. However, further 
trouble is not believed likely. 


Principal consequence of both re- 
volts is that they died through inertia. 
The lack of popular response is a 
practical yardstick of greater political- 
economic stability; that lacking ex- 
treme oppression the answers will be 
sought in ballots not bullets. 


BRAZIL 


. . . President Kubitschek’s appoint- 
ment of Janary Gentil Nunes as head 
of the government petroleum mono- 
poly—-Petrobas—seems indicative that 
foreign participation will be encourag- 
ed in the development of Brazilian 
mineral resources. Nunes is a 43-year 
old human dynamo from Para. As 
governor of the moribund Amapa Ter- 
ritory, he lifted that remote corner 
of Brazil out of century-old stagna- 
tion. Nunes also has persuaded Bra- 
zilian officialdom to contact Bethle- 
hem Steel for help in developing Ama- 
pa’s immense manganese deposits. 


Immediately correlative is the Point 
Four Agreement just signed between 
Brazil and the United States, which is 
aimed specifically toward expanding 
mining development. U. S. know-how 
and equipment to advance Brazilian 
knowledge of the vast mineral resourc- 
es at hand. 





ARGENTINA 


. . . No time is being lost in reopen- 
ing relations of all orders and bringing 
Argentina back into the march of 
Hemispheric progress. A lead-off gov- 
ernmental mission already has opened 
negotiations in Washington to obtain 
entry into the World Bank and In- 
ternational Monetary Fund. From 
there the mission proceeds to London 
for talks on Argentina’s sterling debts. 


COSTA RICA 


. . Concrete, objective planning 
on a cooperative multi-governmental 
basis for Latin America’s common in- 
dustry — tourism — is in immediate 
prospect. That is the objective of the 
Sixth Inter-American Tourism Con- 
vention which meets in San José for 
ten days starting April 12th Recog- 
nizing that the tourist trade is an im- 
portant source of dollar revenues 
whose prospects are limitless, the sev- 
eral governments: concerned will turn 
their attention immediately to the re- 
moval of all red tape hindrances from 
tourist travel. This means examination 
of passport and visa issuance proce- 
dures, a look at currency exchange 
rates, and the streamlining of all de- 
tails for facilitating package tours 
throughout Latin America .. . plus a 


vigorous government assist on public 
relations programs. 
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THE PAST 


It was during an editorial conference when our Washington editor, 
Scott Seegers, suggested that if our magazine was to record and in- 
terpret the changing developments of today in the Americas we should 
give some thought to personalities and events of the past. 

We let him talk and with each new statement he became ever more 
enthusiastic about the proposal. The past of the Americas, as they 
were settled by the Portuguese and the Spaniards, was rich with the 
drama of incidents and the courage of individuals. Equaiiy as rich 
and as stirring were the events which occurred as the various areas 
fought to be rid of Imperial Spain. 

“For example,” he asked, “did you know a troop of horse cavalry 


captured a Spanish flotilla when Venezuela fought the Royalist forces 
for their freedom?” 


No, we did not... and no one else present had known of the inci- 


dent. Even Scott was a little vague about the whole affair. He was 
confident it had happened but that was all. As for myself, I had never 
heard of the event and was a little incredulous as to whether there was 
any truth to the story. But the idea of presenting events of the past 
did appeal to us. There is no gainsaying the fact that today is yester- 
day’s tomorrow. Once I recall doing some chest thumping over a pre- 
diction of mine which did come true. A shipping magnate who was a 
friend of mine and who was always realistic and coldly analytical 
listened to my thumping and remarked: 

“Yours was no prediction. You had the facts of the past, and you 
had the current information. You simply evaluated what you had. Had 
the events not occurred the error should be attributed to poor evalua- 
tion.” 

So it was the consensus that beginning with this issue we will 
re-enact some incident of the past so that the developments today can 
be better understood. And the case in point revolved around this caval- 
ry charge. 

A week later there was no happiness in the editorial sanctum. Two 
researchers had combed through every possible reference and found 
nothing to justify Scott’s statement. We checked Scott again and he 
insisted that it had occurred. More hours and days of checking books 
and records and then we found a reference to the incident. 

Was it a cavalry charge? And was a Spanish flotilla seized? If you 
will turn to page 10 you will find the answer. 
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WHOSE HIGH SEAS... 


Stickiest and most complex problem in inter-American relations is that of ter- 
ritorial waters, prompting a Specialized Conference (March 15-31) of the Organization 
of American States in Ciudad Trujillo, Dominican Republic. 


The Problem: The right to fish is crux of the whole situation. California tuna 
boats fish as far south as Peruvian coast. Shrimp boats from Texas, Louisiana, Flori- 
da, and Cuba fish the shallow waters of Campeche Banks, sometimes within a few miles 
of Mexican shore. Latin American fishing industries lack equipment and market to ex- 
ploit fully the potential riches of offshore fishing. But governments say they fear deple- 
tion by overfishing, and demand right to license foreign commercial fishermen in ex- 
panded territorial waters. 





Aggravating the problem further is the inherent complication of claims to off- 
shore resources (sic) mineral rights. 


The United States Position: A 1945 proclamation by Truman provides fishing 
conservation zones '',..in those areas of the high seas.... wherein fishing activities 
have been or in the future may be developed... '' under exclusive United States control 
except where other countries might joininthe projects. This proclamation recognizes 
the unchanged character of high seas in regard to navigation, but it is still a unilateral 
regulation of fishing on the high seas. 








So far as territorial boundaries are concerned, the United States has advocated 
the traditional 3-mile offshore limit of national sovereignty. However, many unchal- 
lenged exceptions to this generally accepted rule weaken the United States position. Den- 
mark, Norway and Sweden insist on 4 miles. France, Portugal and Spain, 6 miles or 
more. Uruguay and Turkey, 5 miles. Mexico, 9 miles. Korea recently laid claim toa 
wide strip of the Japan Sea. Even the United States extended the limit under certain 
exigencies: during prohibition days the zone of "hot pursuit'' was extended arbitrarily to 
12 miles. Further, in the early stages of World War II, the United States-conceived | 
Neutrality Band extended as far as 300 miles offshore from North and South America. 


In opposition to the 3-mile stand taken by the United States, certain states -- [ 
Chile, Peru, Ecuador, Costa Rica, Honduras--have in the past few years claimed ab- 


solute sovereignty over waters 200 miles offshore; Argentina claims jurisdiction over 
an undefined wide area of sea. 


So far as off-shore resources are concerned, the United States recognizes every 
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_miles from the mainland, was attacked by a Peruvian plane. 


nation's right to resources of the "continental shelf,'' roughly the area of shallow water | 
extending seaward from the shore. Hitch here is that the continental shelf is highly ir- 
regular. Off Yucatan, for example, Campeche Banks extend in places as far as 200 
miles. By contract, South America's west coast has virtually no continental shelf. 
From the Andrean sierra the earth plunges downward in a nearly unbroken slope. Only 
75 miles off Taltal, Chile, the Pacific reaches 25,000 feet, a depth that would submerge 
the highest peaks of the Andes thousands of feet beneath the surface. 


Chile remedied this deficiency by 1947 proclamation of sovereignty over con- 
tinental shelf ''at whatever depth.'' The United States, with broad and comfortable shal- 
low water areas, does not recognize the Chilean provision. 


Situation is further complicated by grave United States concern with conserva- 
tion of fish, which supply a national industry perhaps larger than the fishing enterprises 
of all Latin American countries combined. Latin Americans also express interest in 
conservation but at a fishery conservation conference betwéen United States, Ecuador, 
Peru, and Chile in Santiago in September 155, Latins refused to negotiate conservation 
agreements except in connection with their claims of the 200-mile limit. 


The Background: Since establishment of 200-mile-limit United States fishing 
craft have been seized on what most countries of the world consider the high seas.... 
on March 27, 1955, Ecuadorean gunboats seized two North American fishing vessels 
more than 20 miles offshore. An American seaman was wounded by gunfire during the 
capture. Despite strong United States protests, the vessels were fined $49,000. 





Texas and Louisiana craft have been seized in Mexican offshore waters from 
time to time, but the bilateral Shrimp Association of the Americas has done much to 
ease conflict in this area. For at least 20 years presence of Cuban fishing craft in 


waters adjacent to Mexico has caused minor incidents, with occasional seizure and 
penalty. 


Seizure and fine became so frequent that in August 1954 Congress provided for 
reimbursement by the United States Treasury of any fine paid by a United States craft 


to a foreign government seizing the vessel on what the United States considers the high 
seas. 


Peru has seized and fined a number of United States craft. In Novernber 1954 
Peruvian Navy vessels and aircraft attacked the five-ship whaling fleet of Panamanian 
registry owned by Greek shipping magnate Aristotle Socrates Onassis. According to 
official Panamanian account two ships were taken while 160 miles at sea. Two others 
were bombed and machine-gunned at a point 300 miles offshore. The factory ship, 364 
The fleet was escorted to 
a Peruvian port and held until a $3,000,000 fine was paid. Onassis' fleet was insured 
by Lloyd's of London (90%) and by United States insurers (10%). England, the United 


States, and Panama protested. Peru took no action until early this year, when the 
Panamanian protest was flatly rejected. 


Preliminary Efforts: Meantime, the Tenth Inter-American Conference at 
Caracas in 1954 provided for the Specialized Conference in Ciudad Trujillo. As a follow- 
up, the Inter-American Council of Jurists met at Mexico City last January to make a 
preparatory study of legal aspects of the question for the upcoming conference. Sparked 
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by Chile, Peru, and Ecuador, nine nations presented a resolution declaring the 3-mile- 
limit not '...a rule of general international law, '' and declaring ''each State is compe- 
tent to establish its territorial waters within reasonable limits, taking into account 
geographical, geological, and biological factors, as well as the economic needs of its 
population and its security and defense."' In a word, any nation could establish sovereign- 
ty over as wide a slice of the sea as it cared to claim. 


Few delegates expected this obviously impractical resolution to get to the vot- 
ing stage. They expected a United States counter-proposal, whereupon bargaining would 
begin. The United States delegation, expecting nothing but preparatory studies called 
for in the agenda, was caught flat-footed without instructions or preparations to negotiate 
a resolution. They refused to negotiate, holding to traditional United States insistence on 
3-mile-limit. Having nothing to vote on but their own resolution, the Latinos passed it 
by a 15-1 majority, with 5 countries (Bolivia, Colombia, Cuba, Dominican Republic, and 
Nicaragua) abstaining. 


"We were willing to modify the terms of the resolution" one Latin American dele- 
gate privately told Latin American Report. ''The United States had plenty of chances to 
negotiate but they were completely immovable. "' 


Shortly after the Mexico City meeting Chilean Ambassador Alberto Sepulveda 
proposed to Council of Organization of American States that the Ciudad Trujillo Con- 
ference be postponed. Postponement would be tantamount to cancellation, leaving the 
Mexico City resolution the only full-membership OAS document on the subject. This 
would give it some legal weight in future international discussions. The OAS Council 
voted down Sepulveda's proposal. 


United States regards the Mexico City resolution as not binding on grounds that 
delegates did not stick to agenda, and that meeting exceeded its authority. Latin Ameri- 
can Report queried two international legal authorities on this point. One agreed, the 
other disagreed. 


Unitea States fishing industry is up in arms at implications of the resolution. 
In an exclusive interview, Congressman James B. Utt of California's 28th Congressional 
District (center of fishing industry) told Latin American Report: ''The resolution passed 
at Mexico City was not so much for purposes of conservation as for the privilege of tax- 
ing foreign vessels in arbitrarily-expanded territorial waters. 


"The resolution must be revoked or modified at Ciudad Trujillo. If itis not, 
the United States will be forced to refuse to recognize any expansion of the traditional 
3-mile-limit. Also, if the resolution is not revoked or modified the Latin American 
countries might find themselves facing economic sanctions applied by the United States." 


United States position at Ciudad Trujillo is defensive. They hope (1) to prevent 
reaffirmation of Mexico City resolution; (2) to modify its terms; (3) to obtain agreement 
that a question of such world-wide importance cannot be decided by a regional conference, 
but must be referred to United Nations. 


Forecast: Since the Mexico City meeting private conversations have been held 
with all Latin American Governments. Despite nationalistic public pronouncements by 
a few Latin American officials it seems a good bet that the general attitude of delegates 
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to Ciudad Trujillo will be conciliatory. However the details are worked out it is likely 
that the Latin Americans who voted for the Mexico City resolution will remove their 
Governments from the untenable position implied by its terms, that the United States 


will get out of a nasty hole vis-a-vis fifteen of its neighbors, and that everybody will 
save face. 
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CHILE - PERU: Upheaval in Cotton Market 


Potentially-explosive situation in world cotton market warned of in Washington 
Letter last month has exploded. On February 28, United States Government announced 
that its entire 8-million-bale surplus would be sold at competitive prices for delivery 
beginning August 1. Twenty-four hours after the announcement world cotton futures 
had dropped $3 per bale. Of particular concern to cotton-producing countries is provi- 
sion for sale under Public Law #480, which authorized Commodity Credit Corporation 
to sell surplus to foreign countries for local currencies. For example, United States 
plans to sell 30,000 bales to Chile, taking payment in pesos. The pesos then remain 
in Chile for financing joint United States- Chilean development projects. To Chile, hard- 
pressed for foreign exchange, this deal is vastly more attractive than standard practice 
of buying cotton from next-door Peru and paying in dollars that leave the country. Thir- 
ty thousand bales is about one-half Chile's normal annual cotton purchase from Peru, 
which must now look elsewhere for market. 


Drop in world price is estimated to cost Peru alone between $15 million and 
$20 million, or approximately 20 per cent of normal annual income from cotton. Early 
in March, Peru joined the five Central American countries and Egypt in a protest to the 


United States. Peruvian Ambassador Fernando Berckemeyer described the operation as 
"dumping, "' 
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ARGENTINA: Loan Floated for Steel Mill 


Recently-announced Export-Import Bank loan to Argentina represents $60 mil- 
lion that Peron almost got but didn't. The loan, earmarked for huge $150 million steel 
plant was approved in March 1955, Before credit could be transferred to Government- 
controlled corporation SMSA (Sociedad Mixta Siderurgica Argentina), abortive revolt 
broke out. Export-Import Bank delayed action. In September Peron was ousted. After 
Aramburu Government was well seated Export-Important Bank asked if they wanted the 
_loan, still in suspended animation. They did. 


United States interests have big part in the new mill, which is expected to be in 
operation by end of 1959. Armco did most of engineering, Westinghouse is supplying 
much of electrical equipment, and blast furnaces come from Arthur McKee. Significant 
of economic prospects of enterprise is fact that these and other United States companies 
are assuming a substantial proportion of the financing. 
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Beef Cattle 


Building Construction . .. Textiles 


Investment Trust . 


(Publication of offerings does not 
necessarily constitute either endorse- 
ment or recommendation by the pub- 
lishers. Available additional details 
may be obtained by writing to the 
Director, Investment Proposals, Latin- 
American Reports, Inc., P. O. Box 
2567, New Orleans 16, Louisiana.) 


COLOMBIA 


Beef Cattle 


Proposal: To finance expansion of 
a beef cattle enterprise in the Mag- 
dalena River valley northwest of Bo- 
gota, by the development of a third 
ranch with a pasturage capacity of 
1200 head, plus 600 feeders. Breed- 
ing cperations will seek to upgrade 
proven native stock which is basically 
resistant to worms, ticks, diseases and 
heat; further, is a good keeper, calves 
up to sixteen years, and a good meat 
producer. 

Total investment of $400,000 re- 
quired for a 2000-head operation (in- 
cluding both breeding and feeders); 
alternately, can scale operation to 


.. Mining .. . Gifts 


1000-head for $200,000. Half this 
investment in capital by investor, the 
balance to be represented by land put 
up by proposing rancher. Terms of in- 
vestment open; preferentially, partner- 
ship. 


Background: Company now oper- 
ates two beef cattle ranches; one run- 
ing approximately 800-head, the 
other 1000; there is also a small dairy 
operation near Bogota; some fifteen 
years experience in cattle. Present 
operation solvent; additional capital 
for expansion only. 


Outlook: Long range prospects con- 
tended to be excellent. There is a 
continually expanding market in view 
of Colombia’s annual net population 
increase of approximately 214 per- 
cent. Further, dieticians are stressing 
vigorously the need for increased meat 
components. Note, however, that cat- 
tle prices declined in 1955 (although 
retail meat prices did not); normally 
cattle yields a return of 18 percent. 
Its high—30 percent; last year—10 
percent. 


Office Building Construction 


Proposals: To finance the construc- 
tion of modern office building on one 
or more lots in Bogota now owned 
with clear title by Colombian business- 
man. Lots are located in a well estab- 
lished business district now under- 
going extensive rejuvenation. One lot 
—comprising 20,000’ square feet—is 
located on a principal thoroughfare; 
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the other—55,000 square feet—is half 
a block away from the same thorough- 
fare. In each instance an eight-story, 
modern office building is proposed; 
on the smaller lot, valued at $150,000 
minimum, construction is estimated at 
$400,000. 

Desires capital investment on part- 
nership basis with investor to assume 
management responsibility; exact 
terms to be established through per- 
sonal negotiation. 


Background: Property holder is a 
well established Colombian business- 
man whose existing responsibilities 
and obligations preclude personal of- 
fice building construction projects; 
can finance projects himself but de- 
sires working partnership. 


Outlook: The area wherein lots are 
located is the traditional wholesale 
trade center of farm produce and 
shopping area for out-of-town buyers. 
It is situated between the growing in- 
dustrial areas on the south and south- 
western sides of Bogota, and the 
downtown financial-retail center. It 
is estimated that the office space in 
the smaller project would be fully 
rented before completion of the first 
floor; similarly, the large building 
probably would be rented before com- 
pletion. Property holder will guarantee 
a return of capital from the time of 
ground-breaking. Mortgage interest 
rates (on approximately 40 percent of 
the property value) are about 11 per- 
percent; gross return is estimated at 
18 percent. 


Textiles, Piece Goods 


Proposal: To finance the expansion 
of a plant manufacturing quilted bed- 
spreads, embroidered bedsheets, table- 
cloths, and curtains. Capital required 
for the purchase of quilting machines 
(which will enable a daily output of 
40 bedspreads), and for the purchase 
of linens (imports) and other textiles. 
Between $20,000 and $25,000 needed 
for the expansion, of which half being 
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sought. 

Partnership arranged being prof- 
fered; especially desirous of a partner 
experience in technical side of manu- 
facture above described products, the 
designing of new patterns for staple 
and fancy lines, and the supervision 
of machine operators. Incoming part- 
ner would have an annual drawing ac- 
count of $3000-4000, commission on 
all new business brought in, and a pro- 
portionate share in the profits. Thus 
present operator would handle sales 
and distribution, incoming partner the 
technical side of the business. 


Background: The firm was estab- 
lished in 1945 (original owner reput- 
edly retired comfortably on profits 
obtained). Present owner bought firm 
in 1955; is experienced in sales and 
distribution. 


Outlook. Contended to be very fav- 
orable; there is little competition from 
local manufacturers in the price 
range. Further, there is no competi- 
tion from imported goods because of 
their prohibitive prices. Presently the 
firm has one retail outlet in Cucuta; 
the balance of its distribution is direct 
consumer sales—inclusive of contracts 
with various boarding schools. It is 
estimated that the bedspread business 
alone can be expanded to $250,000 
annually through distribution to 
wholesalers; various interior decora- 
tions can gross $50,000. 





CHILE 


Calcium Carbonate Mining 


Proposal: To finance the construc- 
tion of a portland cement plant with 
an annual capacity of 300,000 tons, a 
calcium carbonate fertilizer plant, and 
a 5500-hp power plant with a total 
capital investment of 6-million dollars. 
Construction would require twenty- 
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three months. 

Terms are subject to negotiation: 
If a straight loan, a mortgage will be 
given on machinery and on total pro- 
duction with a full repayment of the 
capital in five years; interest to be 
determined in accordance with Chilean 
laws on foreign investments. In lieu 
of a loan, stock participation on a 
50 per cent basis. The National Cor- 
poration for the Promotion of Indus- 
tries (CORFO) attest the construction 
costs and will subscribe to the extent 
of providing its “Nominal Guarantee 
of Feasibility.” 


Background: Chilean mining con- 
cern presently owns some 2500 acres 
of calcium carbonate which grades 84 
percent, wholly suitable for “port- 
land” cement. Both government and 
private engineers estimate the proper- 
ty contains a minimum of 800,000,000 
cubic tons of calcium carbonate; 
further, there is present adequate 
quantities of kaolin, clay and other 
materials needed for portland cement 
and fertilizers. Present owners all ex- 
perienced mine operators. 


Outlook: Prospects appear especi- 
ally good in view of the permanent 
shortage of cement throughout all of 
Latin America. Two of Chile’s neigh- 
bors with whom there are dollar-based 
interchange agreements, are notable 
examples: Argentina requires one 
million tons annually, Bolivia 100,000 
tons. Chile herself is short 300,000 
tons annually. Similarly, there is an 
unlimited market for the fertilizers 
both in South America and elsewhere. 





MEXICO 


Investment Trust 


Proposal: To expand membership- 
participation an investment trust fund 
now operating in Mexico, to enable 
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investors to participate in various en- 
terprises at a diminished risk. The 
firm—whose board of directors is 
made up of attorneys, financial ex- 
perts and engineers—administers two 
actual funds: one in U.S. dollars— 
$325,000—which has provided an an- 
nual return of 9 percent after taxes; 
and one in Mexican pesos—fifteen 
million pesos ($1,200,000 U. S.)— 
which has provided a return of 12 per- 
cent. A management fee is charged 
against net returns. 

The Fund invests in non-specula- 
tive enterprises, obtaining all neces- 
sary security: mortgage deeds of trust, 
liens, warehouse receipts; moreover, 
the Fund’s investments are secured by 
various Mexican banking institutions. 
Fund participants generally turnover 
their capital to invest for a year; the 
firm can make alternative arrange- 
ments, depending on terms requested 
by the investor and sum involved. | 


Gifts and Novelties 


Proposal: To finance the expansion 
of a new industry—the application of 
metallic finishers: gold, silver, and 
others, to jewelry, toys, radio cabinets 
and various items of furniture. The 
market reportedly is on the up-surge, 
and presently there is little competi- 
tion in the field. A straight loan of 
$15,000 is desired, to be repaid in two 
years with 10 percent interest an- 
nually on unpaid balance. 


Apartment Building Modernization 


Proposal: To finance the complete 
remodeling of a 12-unit apartment 
buiiding centrally located in Puebla. 
Present owner has clear title to the 
property, and reports there has never 
been a vacancy. The project will re- 
quire $50,000; potential investor also 
is invited to participate in manage- 
ment of the property, and to provide 
technical assistance in supervision. 
Terms to be worked out through 
negotiation. 





The vast llanos of Venezuela have 
always represented a challenge to 
man. Baked to a flint-like hardness 
under the parching tropical sun for 
months on end, they can be a verit- 
able sea when rain-flooded . . . space- 
less, immutable, and more than a lit- 
tle lonely. Those are the Ilanos of 
yesterday, of 1818 when the flag of 
Imperial Spain flew from the ramparts 
of all Venezuela. 

There’s a fierceness to this land 
that burnishes and hardens the char- 
acter of its people. Llaneros they are 
called, and the mere mention of their 
name strikes a note of fear in the 
hearts of the more timid. 

Jose Antonio Paez was a Ilanero. 
Bred to the saddle he sat his horse 
like a centaur with fingers curved 
around the favorite weapon of those 
wild plainsmen—the lance. Stocky, 
recklessly courageous, yet shrewd with 
native cunning, Paez was typical of 
the Ilanos. Paez stood apart from his 
fellow plainsmen for he was a leader 
among men and in his moment of 
greatness struck a telling blow against 
tyranny in the cause of liberty and 
independence. For it is to Paez and 
his hard-riding llaneros that the Great 
Liberator, Simén Bolivar, owes his 
success against Royalist Spain in the 
battle for the plains of Venezuela. 


They met for the first time in the 
now almost forgotten village of San 
Juan de Payara in 1818. The year had 
not been particularly favorable to the 
cause of liberty. At almost every turn 
the attacking rebel forces had been en- 
gulfed and gunned down by the vastly 


superior firepower of the better 
trained and disciplined Spanish gar- 
risons. 

Acutely aware of the need for a 
dramatic victory, Bolivar conceived 
a bold plan. A forced march to the 
north under cover, by-passing Royalist 
strongholds along the way. Then hav- 
ing outflanked the enemy, an abrupt 
shift in the line of march southward 
again to launch a daring stroke from 
behind at Calabozo, capital city of 
the llanos and key to the Royalist de- 
fense structure of the area. 

But between Bolivar and his prize 
lay a formidable barrier—the Apure 
River, a major tributary of the mighty 
Orinoco. Unless a way could be found 
to cross this quarter-mile stretch of 
water, Calabozo lay as secure from 
Bolivar and his ragged force of five 
thousand troops as though removed 
to another planet. . 

For two days Bolivar and Paez dis- 
cussed strategy. A strange meeting in 


An audacious moment of courage . . . a calculated risk against 





overwhelming odds . . . a well turned phrase to inspire the 


struggle for freedom. These are the 


great moments of history. Here 


is the tale of such a moment 


THE APURE 


the well-modulated voice whose brain 
had master-minded the whole strug- 
gle against Imperial Spain. The illiter- 
ate Paez whose headlong sorties had 
cut deep into the ranks of the Span- 
iards time and again. As between 
them, courage burned like a clean 
flame. Bolivar’s calculated and _ inci- 
sive. Paez’ impulsive and headstrong. 
But both dedicated without question 
or quarter to the liberation of their 
land from tyrannical Spain. 

It was a meeting of master and pu- 
pil. Bolivar outlining the whole cam- 
paign strategy. Calmly considering all 
tisks, weighing all factors and coolly 
reaching decisions. Paez, who had 
never before thought beyond an im- 
mediate assault, listening in admira- 
tion as the strategy became plain. But 
still the initial problem, the key to 
the whole campaign lay unsolved— 
the crossing of the Apure River. Then 
Paez, fully aware of the import of his 
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statement, turned to Bolivar and said: 
“Your men shall cross the Apure in 
boats.” 

Bolivar remained silent as he 
looked at this man from the Ilanos, 
and waited for him to continue. 

Paez knew the thoughts that swept 
through the mind of Bolivar, and he 
knew what then must be said. Slowly 
and with great deliberation he stated, 
“T will supply the boats.” 

Then Paez outlined his plan step by 
step. It was daring, almost incred- 
ible. But if it worked, the llanos cam- 
paign could be pushed to final vic- 
tory. There was little for the Libera- 
tor to say. He could only grasp the 
plainsman’s hand in silent approval. 

They marched then, out of the vil- 
lage of San Juan de Payara. The 
five thousand troops who had follow- 
ed Bolivar up from the south and 
the wild horsemen of the Ilanos with 
Bolivar and Paez pacing side by side 
in the vanguard. 

With the silence broken only by 
the measured tread of marching men 
and horses and the creaking of saddle 
leather, they advanced to the river 
And then it was at their feet . 
this quarter-mile wide stretch of silt- 
laden water barring the road to Cala- 
bozo and victory. This was the bar- 
rier to hurdle . . . this and a flotilla of 
Royalist gunboats tugging at their 
anchors in the swift rushing current. 

The moment was at hand, the mo- 
ment for Antonio Paez to make good 
his promise. Words were no longer 
necessary between these two men. 
Lifting his lance with more than a 
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hint of a victorious flourish, Paez 
silently saluted and then galloped over 
to his eagerly waiting horsemen. Boli- 
var remained behind in quiet con- 
templation of these daring plainsmen 
whose fantastic feats of horsemanship 
and unbounded courage had played 


such havoc with the Royalists. 
As Bolivar watched from the com- 


manding hillside, Paez mounted on a 
great white charger stood high in 
his stirrups and called fifty volunteers 
from his own Guardia de Honor. In 
an instant he was surrounded. Orders 
were issued with staccato swiftness. 
Immediately the favored fifty filed to 
the river’s edge loosening cinches and 
cruppers as they went. A moment 
passed and then the command. Into 
the water, fifty snorting, plunging 
horses spurred on in this incredible 
charge with savage eagerness by their 
riders. Simultaneously the squadrons 
remaining wheeled and maneuvered 
along the riverbank, galloping to the 
water’s edge, brandishing their lances 
—shouting, screaming, cursing as a 
diversionary tactic. 

Aboard the gunboats the lethargy 
of an afternoon’s watch was frozen 
into a tableau of stunned surprise, to 
erupt a moment later into frenzied 
confusion. A few crew members ral- 
lied seeking to train cannon on 
the shoreline. A few others mustered 
a ragged musket volley. But unnerved 
by the unexpected apparition of 
charging horsemen ashore . . . and by 
a river suddenly alive with the bob- 
bing heads of horses and men, the 
Royalist crews took to their heels, 





launching canoes or diving headlong 
over the rails they fled to the opposite 
shore. 


Within minutes the attacking Ilan- 
eros gained the sides of the gunboats, 
clambered aboard and struck the 
colors of Imperial Spain . . . leaving 
their horses to swim back ashore. 
Then cutting loose their anchor lines, 
they quickly maneuvered the flotilla 
over to Bolivar and his army of 
patriots. 

A wet but triumphantly smiling 
Antonio Paez leaped from the first 
gunboat to the river’s bank and ap- 
proached the great Liberator. 

“Sire,” he said, “your boats.” 













































Across the top of South America, 
where the Andes gentle and turn 
green, Venezuela spreads over a region 
bigger than Texas and twice as fab- 
ulous. 

And as with Texas, there is noth- 
ing half-way about this incredible na- 
tion which did not break away from 
Imperial Spain until some twenty years 
after the turn of the 19th century. 

Among its galaxy of wonders, there 
is the highest waterfall on earth. 
Angel Falls, named for the grizzled 
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EVERYTHING 


and uncelestial bush pilot who dis- 
covered it, Jimmy Angel. Venezuela 
also possesses the biggest chunk of 
high-grade iron ore in the world, the 
nakedest and meanest jungle Indians, 
the flintiest currency, and the most 
uninhibited prices on this planet. 
The past is brim with despots who 
were the grimmest, whose heroes the 
noblest. The land mothered Juan 
Vicente Gomez, a 20th century Ivan 
the Terrible who butchered his coun- 
trymen at will, sired nearly 100 child- 


ren . . . some legitimately, and died 
peacefully in bed with his boots off. 
She also produced Simén Bolivar who 
freed nearly half of South America 
from Spanish rule, gave his life for 
New World freedom, and died in 
exile, lonely as a deposed tyrant. And 
where but Venezuela did mounted 
cavalry ever win a naval battle against 
fully-manned gunboats? 

After one has been there for a 
while it does not seem strange that 
national mourning should be decreed 
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at the death of a foreign bullfighter 
(Manolete), that the Government 
should break relations with another 
government (Dominican Republic) 
over a disputed baseball score, that a 
man should be elected President 
(Romulo Gallegos) largely because of 
his fame as a novelist, or that the 
birthplace of national independence 
should be a spot named Carabobo— 
literally, Sillyface. 

Venezuela can afford such cosmic 
whimsies. She can afford practically 
anything. The erratic coastline, and 
for all anybody knows much of the 
interior, is the crust over one of the 
world’s greatest pools of petroleum. 
She produces more oil than Russia, or 
Mexico. Even the United States lags 
far behind Venezuela’s annual export 
of more than 700,000,000 barrels.* 

This produces an idyllic business 
climate best exemplified by the na- 
tional income tax schedule, which 
meticulously separates the poor mil- 
lionaires from the rich ones. The or- 
dinary mortal with the bolivar equi- 
valent of $10,000 or $15,000 net is 
let pretty much alone. The law gets 
a bit hungrier as the net income rises 
to one million bolivares ($300,000). 
Above that every four or five million 
of additional net bounces one into a 
higher bracket, up to 28,000,000 
bolivares ($9,000,000) of annual net 
income. Anybody making more than 
that is in the tycoon class, and his ex- 
cess over 28 million is taxed at 26%. 
The Venezuelans call that rugged. 

Much of the Government’s stagger- 
ing income is devoted to public works, 
a fixation that has gripped the nation 
since the death of Gomez in 1935. 
During the thirty years of his iron- 
fisted rule Venezuela stood still. To 
the near-illiterate Gomez, education 
was a Silly affectation. Hence no 
schools were built and no teachers 
trained. A generation grew up in ig- 
norance. 

.. . Heavy industry would bring in 
foreigners, a blanket category of 
human vastly distrusted by Gomez. It 
was only after years of delicate ne- 
gotiation that he permitted foreign 
oil companies to operate, and even 
then on a very limited basis. 

. . . Roads, to the suspicious cau- 
dillo’s mind, were an invitation to in- 
vasion, so roads were built only to 
places that Gomez himself liked to 
visit. Or to spots dictated by absolute 
necessity—like the twisting horror that 
linked Caracas to the chief port of La 
Guaira. 


PELL MELL TO PROGRESS, 
When the old Chief died Venezuelans 
wasted no time and energy on political 





«Based on first six months of 1955's total export 
(crude and refined) of 359,000,000 barrels. 


vengeance. Virtually the whole nation 
plunged into the effort to catch up. 
Schools, universities, hospitals, roads, 
bridges, ports works, dams and hy- 
droelectric projects, railways, public 
housing and every sort of manufactur- 
ing enterprises were eagerly spon- 
sored. Instead of levelling off, this 
frenzy of construction has gathered a 
momentum that has propelled Vene- 
zuela far beyond its earlier simple 
aim of merely coming abreast of the 
rest of the world. 

The center of Caracas used to be 
occupied by a noisome slum and red- 
light district known discreetly if inac- 
curately as El Silencio. The city 
fathers decided that it must go. Bull- 
dozers levelled the tenements in a mat- 
ter of days and soon the swankiest 
mass of apartments in the capital 
rose where the shacks had been. They 
still call it El Silencio. 

Last year the bulldozers scraped 
bare another Caracas slum area. Four 
months later President Perez Jimenez 
dedicated an immense low-rent hous- 
ing development with playgrounds, 
shopping centers, kindergartens, nurs- 
eries, a football field, a hospital, and 
modern living quarters for 2366 low- 
income families. This represents slight- 
ly less than half the construction of 
low-income public housing in the capi- 
tal in 1955. 

The bulldozer, which ranks just 


Highway from La Guaira (near sea level) to Caracas (3,100 feet) 
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below Simén Bolivar in the national 
affection, crunched a path four miles 
long and 100 yards wide straight 
through the city when caraquefios 
finally decided that modern automo- 
biles and narrow colonial streets were 
irreconcilable. This monumental 
boulevard carries traffic on four dif- 
ferent levels, and is called, of course, 
Avenida Bolivar. 

According to official report, Cara- 
cas recently passed the 1,000,000 
population mark, a three-fold increase 
in the last decade. 

Three years ago the two-lane as- 
phalt serpent that writhed upward 
from the coast to Caracas gave way to 
a four-lane concrete highway that 
soars across ravines, tunnels through 
mountains and disregards grades in 
rifle-shot trajectory that halve the dis- 
tance and clip driving time to 25 
minutes from the tortuous hour-and- 
a-half of old. 

Eight years ago Swedish-born Folke 
Kihlstedt staked out for the Oliver 
Mining Co. (a United States Steel 
subsidiary) a scenically-unimpressive 
1800-foot hill in the trackless Guayana 
hinterland south of the Orinoco. To- 
day the iron ore (which grades up to 
68% pure) from Cerro Bolivar pro- 
vides the wherewithal for an entire 
port city at the confluence of the 
Orinoco and the Caroni .. . a 100- 
mile railway from the mine to the port 




































. . . a projected hydroelectric plant on 


the Caroni . . . extensive dredging and 
navigational aids on the lower Orinoco 
. a whole fleet of big seagoing ore 
carriers . . . and a major steel mill 
near Trenton, New Jersey. 
UNLIMITED HORIZONS, Dur- 
ing the past few years, as Caracas 
grew out of her pleasant valley and 
spilled over the surrounding ridges, 
Venezuelan attention has turned to 
the west. That way, in a beautiful 80- 
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Typical Cumana fisherman 


mile-long valley known as “the bread- 
basket of Venezuela” lie the smaller 
cities of Maracay and Valencia. Be- 
yond them on the Caribbean is Puerto 
Cabello and in the Andes southwest of 
the port is the important city of Bar- 
quisimeto. Between these centers are 
great expanses of rich and easily ac- 
cessible land offering greater agricul- 
tural production, room for growing 
industries, room for people. 


National and foreign industry, 


which has overflowed the land avail- 
able in the capital even at the fear- 
ful price of $100 per square meter 
(roughly $9 per square foot) already 
is moving into the valley. Representa- 
tive of these new factories in the Mar- 
acay area are those of Sherwin Wil- 
liams, Celanese Corporation of Amer- 
ica, Colgate-Palmolive, Proctor & 
Gamble. And, among the big tire and 
tubber manufacturers, Firestone, 
Goodyear, United States Rubber, and 





General. 

Pacing this breakneck industrial ex- 
pansion is the Government’s modern- 
ization program. New roads slice 
through the Andes en route to Mara- 
cay and more are being built. Puerto 
Cabello is well on its way to becom- 
ing a modern seaport, and last year a 
60-mile standard-gauge railway linked 
the port with Barquisimeto. This is 
part of the rail system that will con- 
tinue westward to the Colombian bor- 
der with a spur line to oil-rich Mara- 
caibo, the country’s second-largest 
city. 

These and other projects brought 
Venezuela’s 1955 bill for public works 
to $331 million. The previous year’s 
tab was $500 million. In 1953 the 
country got by with $265 million 
worth of public works. 

One remembers the story of the 
visiting Venezuelan, who, after listen- 
ing to a Texan’s account of the Lone 
Star State, was asked what his coun- 
try was like. “Just like Texas,” he 
replied proudly, “Only more so.” Well, 
he may be right. 


Spring planting preparation, Gervasio Rubio Normal Rurat School 


Cerro Bolivar iron mine—siz miles long, a mile wide 
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Adolfo Braun Valle, § bananas. 
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of the 
SHOESTRING 
CAPITALISTS 


Latest chapter in the chronicle of 
free enterprise with a focus on the 
incredible investment possibilities 
available south of the border is being 
written happily by some seven hun- 
dred Texans who are proving that a 
few dollars, an idea, a lot of imagi- 
nation and the willingness to under- 
take risk is still the best formula 
for developing a successful money- 
making venture. 

The range of possibilities is legion. 
A new munchable tidbit about to 
break on the United States market 

. a mining venture . . . an insur- 
ance plan . . . new uses for waste 
products and natural vegetation never 
used before. These and other ideas 
make up the portfolio of the Inter- 
American Development Corporation 
of Houston, which in the two dynamic 
years of its existence has stirred up 
more foreign industrial development 
in a wider variety of fields than any- 
one else on either side of the Rio 
Grande. 

Operating with a total investment 
capital of half a million dollars, [ADC 
looks for the new ideas and unex- 
ploited natural resources that chal- 
lenge the imagination and hold prom- 
ise of a profitable new industry. 


PALM FRONDS AND MiINES. 
A typical gambit was the importation 
of the decorative comador palm frond 
into the United States for sale to 
florists. Growing wild along the south- 
eastern coast of Mexico few centavos 
were ever realized before from the 
comador palm. Now it swells Mexican 
revenues by at least $1,000,000 annu- 
ally in payrolls and foreign exchange. 

Mining wastes in Mexico proved 
another fertile field for the imagi- 
native and venturesome IADC. In 
Nuevo Leon, 80 years of _ high- 
grading silver ore by hand operations 
from the Donna Marina and Guada- 
lupe mines resulted in the piling up 
of hugh residue dumps of ‘tailings’ 
still rich in low-grade ore. IADC ob- 
tained an option of 30 percent on 
these man-made mountains as well 
as the virgin ore still underground, 
and then sent its engineers to assay the 
possible yield from the tailings alone 
by modern methods. The glowing re- 
port: mechanical crushing and chemi- 
cal flotation should produce 5040 
tons of zinc, 5029 tons of lead, and 
over 800-thousand ounces of silver on 
the basis of a conservatively estimat- 
ed gross tonnage of 50,000 tons. In 
dollars and cents this would mean a 
potential return of $1,934,146 after 
deducting construction and operation 
costs of a modern concentration 
plant. 

IADC promptly exercised its op- 
tion, formed a Mexican subsidiary to 


























































operate the plant, turned a quick pro- 
fit by selling 7!2-percent of the pro- 
ject to another Texas group, and now 
is entertaining expansion plans. 

In the measure of cold, hard cash 
the venture means at least a ten-fold 
return to the IADC coffers. But the 
Broader consequences are of greater 
importance: a new industry in Mexi- 
co... more employment, bigger pay- 
roll. Best of all, the initiative to turn 
a waste product, a liability into an 
asset. 


DYNAMIC LEADERSHIP. Spark- 
plugging IADC’s array of activities 
are its president, Louis A. Ehlers, 
Jr., 40, and executive vice president, 
W. R. Flocks, 44. A prudent busi- 
nessman with a broad background in 
finance and insurance, Ehlers also 
is president of Inter-American Life 
Insurance, a director of the South- 
western Savings and Loan Associa- 
tion, a partner in L. A. Ehlers Co., 
and is vigorously active in local civic 
affairs. Flocks, a well-traveled for- 
eign trade hand, has spent half his 
life trading in Latin America and the 
Far East, flying his own planes much 
of the time. After having run a trade 
schooner in the Caribbean, a Cuban 
soap factory, mahogany concessions 
in Mexico and a sawmill in British 
Honduras, genial Bill Flocks can call 
on a wealth of experience trouble- 
shooting past ventures for IADC’s 
problems of today. Sample: Once 
when shipping a boatload of caustic 
soda his skipper radioed him from 
mid-ocean, “Some barrels broke and 
the soda is eating a hole in the bottom 
of my boat. What should I do?” 

It is Ehlers and Flocks who relent- 
lessly screen every project submitted 
for IADC consideration. Then to the 
Board of Directors, hard-headed busi- 
nessmen of wide and varied experi- 
ence. If the project survives this 
scrutiny Ehlers and Flocks consider 
that the element of chance has been 
whittled down to the vanishing point. 

CHA-CHA’'S. Big project of the 
moment is a Guatemalan tidbit that 
IADC is about to put on the Ameri- 
can market with the high expectation 
it will soon be as common around 
the TV snacktable as potato chips 
and popcorn. 

It all started last year at the Inter- 
American Investment Conference in 
New Orleans when Ehlers met preson- 
able, 32-year old Adolfo Braun Valle 
of Guatemala. With his older brother 
Carlos, Braun Valle was operating a 
small banana chip factory in Guate- 
mala City. Encouraged by the de- 
mands of tourists for his banana 
chips, the Guatemalan touched base 
at the conference and then went with 
Ehlers to Houston. There his samples 
and data were scrutinized, analyzed 


and tasted by a supermarket chain ex- 
ecutive, a widely known food editor, 
ad men, financial experts, and poten- 
tial investors. Banana chips passed 
with flying colors. 

Then IADC got into the picture 
in earnest. Vivacious, redheaded Mrs. 
Ehlers converted her own kitchen in- 
to an experimental factory. For weeks 
she and Betty Rose Cravens, food 
editor of the Houston Chronicle, ex- 
perimented with the thickness of 
slices, the kinds of oils, crispness and 
whatever till they achieved the right 
combination for North American taste 
buds. 

Next step was Mrs. _ Ehlers’ 
journey to Guatemala City to modify 
Braun Valle’s factory production. 
Then back to Houston to unveil the 
new taste sensation at the annual Kit- 
chen Karousel. The enthusiatic re- 
ception received was the clincher. 

IADC immediately turned to the 
business at hand . . . financing as a 
joint venture two new corporations, 
one in Guatemala City the other in 
Houston, each owning part of the 
other. With that, the A-M Manufac- 
turing Company of Dallas, using 
modified potato chip machinery, con- 
structed the world’s first automatic 
banana chip factory. And even now, 
its sister plant is underway in Guate- 
mala City. All of which means that 
Cha-Cha’s wil! soon be titillating the 
North American palate. 


WIDENING CIRCLE. As a direct 
result of his banana-chip contacts, 
Ehlers and IADC have been scanning 
the Guatemalan scene with a shrewd 
eye. Even now there is talk of financ- 
ing (1) a modern motel on the Inter- 


E. W. Boddeker III receives award for naming Cha Chas from President Louis Ehlers, Jr. 





Bill Flocks, [ADC Executive Vice President 





American highway near the capital, 
(2) the construction of stores and 
hotels near Guatemala City’s huge. 
5,000-buses per day terminal, (3) 
the importing of beef and milk cat- 
tle from Texas, and (4) the reinsur- 
ance of U. S. Automobiles touristing 
in Guatemala. 

Two-way trade as a working doc- 
trine has become almost dogma with 
IADC’s young executives. “There’s 
an old axiom that every dollar spent 
in Latin America brings back that 
dollar and generally more in the pur- 
chase of United States products,” 
commented Executive Vice President 
Flocks. There is no evidence that any 
of IADC’s seven hundred shoestring 
capitalists disagree. 
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High in the fastness of the Argen- 
tine Andes removed from all reaches 
of a hurtling civilization stands the 
towering Mount Aconcagua . . . its 
majestic height a constant lure to 
climbers, for here at 23,080 feet one 
stands on the highest peak in all of 
South America. At least so the record 
books have always said. But there was 
a question. A notion in the minds of 
some who scaled Aconcagua that 
northward some six hundred miles on 
the Chilean side of the Andes was 
another peak that rose even higher. 









Second leg of the assault—up from camp No. 2 


There was even a tale that back in 
1937 a Polish expedition had reached 
its summit, but there were no real data 
in evidence. And so twenty-nine men 
banded themselves together and went 
up into the mountains to find out. 
Days later they had the answer. This 
is their story. 

On January 29th the little town of 
Copiap6, Chile, witnessed the depar- 
ture of a civil-military expedition 
bound for what might prove to be the 
highest peak in the Andes. Their des- 
tination—Ojo de Salado. 


Actually, the story of this expedi- 
tion begins in June 1955 when Lieu- 
tenant Colonel Juan Bancalari Zapet- 
tini, commandant of the Chilean 
Army’s newly activated mountain war- 
fare training school, Escuela de Mon- 
tafia de Rio Blanco, conceived the 
idea to signal the school’s first year. 
He broached the idea to General Ho- 
tacio Gamboa, commanding the Santi- 
ago Military Division, obtained his en- 
thusiastic approval, and sent out the 
call. The response was instantaneous. 
The University of Chile, the Institute 
of Military Geography, and the Fed- 
eration of Andinists of Chile were en- 
thusiastic over the opportunity to fur- 
ther penetrate scientifically the mys- 
teries of the Andes. 

They gathered at the mountain 
school. Geoiogists, glaciologists, geo- 
graphers, engineers, cameramen. Mil- 
itary men and civilians. Scientists and 
sportsmen. Climbers all. For the most 
part, experienced Andinists, but some 
from half way around the world, 
schooled in the Alps. There was 
Wayne Miller from the United States, 
representing the Inter American Geo- 
detic Service. German-born Eric 
Klohn Hect, a geologist from the Uni- 
versity of Chile. Vicente Chiaranda 
of Italy, light of heart, chef extraor- 
dinaire, and a superb climber. Three 
years before he had packed a heavy 
metal table to the top of Aconcagua, 
and mounted it to crow that he had 
surmounted the crest by one meter. 
And there was Captain René Gajardo 
Torres, an instructor at the mountain 
school, himself a victor over Aconca- 
gua—leader of the expedition. In all, 
some twenty-nine. 

Then followed months of work and 
planning. Toughening and condition- 
ing. Forced marches and short, fast 
climbs for practice and to develop 
teamwork. A rigid diet. No alcohol. 
Smoking cut to a minimum. And con- 
stant medical check-ups. All in pre- 
paration for the big climb. 

Finally, all was in readiness. Equip- 
ment had been checked and re- 
checked. The members of the expedi- 
tion were honed to a fine edge of 
eagerness. On January 21st—mid- 
summer in the Andes—they assem- 
bled for a final briefing. Next stop, 
La Serena by truck and jeep and then 
onward across the burning Atacama 
Desert to Copiapo. 
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or Gio hele Salado 


CLIMB INTO HISTORY. Sunday, 
January 29th. Base camp established 
in Barrancas Blancas. Height: 15,117 
feet. Instruments and equipment 
checked in preparation for the climb. 
Already the effects of the altitude are 
noticeable: hearts beat faster, heads 
throb, and movement is slowed down. 
Geodetic and geographic data were 
compiled on the Incahuasi—the Path 
of the Incas—a pass explored 450 
years before by Conquistador Diego 
de Almagro in seeking a route to the 
pampas. 

Wednesday, February Ist. Camp 
Number 2 is reached by the entire 
expedition. Height: 17,388 feet. The 
cold is bitter now, 32.4 degrees Fah- 
renheit below zero. No smoking. Diet 
is cut to the barest minimum. 

Friday, February 3d. Camp Num- 





ber 3. Height: 18,346. The first leg 
of the final assault has been accom- 
plished but under the most arduous 
circumstances. The atmosphere is 
pungent with volcanic fumes. That 
night, the terrific wind velocity and 
the intense cold—47°F below zero— 
make sleep impossible. 

Saturday, February 4th. Camp 
Number 4. Height: 21,556 feet. Since 
sunrise the expedition moved steadily 
upward. 10 hours of constant but 
slow climbing up the face of mon- 
strous glacial formations, alongside 
bottomless crevices; the wind ripping 
and tearing with a thousand fingers. 

HOT TEA AND BISCUITS. Sunday, 
February 5th. Captain Gajardo awak- 
ened the expedition with these 
words: “Today is the great day!” It 
was 6 A.M. The temperature was 


Highest of all? 





50°F below zero. Breakfast was one 
cup of hot tea and two biscuits. Ga- 
jardo, Chiaranda, Miller, Godoy, Za- 
mora and Alvardo Reyes bound them- 
selves together and started upward on 
the final assault; their lives now de- 
pendent on their skill, courage, luck 
—and these slender strands of rope. A 
second team of six followed behind. 
Five hours of clawing their way up- 
ward over sheer black rock walls. Up 
and up to the final platform hanging 
on with fingers and elbows. And at 
the last instant, a brush with death. 
An enormous rock pelted past Miller 
leaving him hanging by his fingers 
from the precipice; the team melts 
against the rock face seeking purchase 
no matter how flimsy. And the crisis 
is past. They’re on the top. Wreathed 
by fumes spewed out of the mouth of 
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CONQUEST OF OJO DEL SALADO 





this volcanic crater, they have reached 
the summit of Ojo del Salado. Height: 
23,241 feet. 

Days later, after the descent, Gajar- 
do was to re-capture for interview- 
ers some of the magic of the moment. 
“At that altitude one becomes a kind 
of zombie with high pressure pound- 
ing the brain. Blood flows from the 
nose and ears, and one seems to be in 
the last moment of existence. But a 
strange force impels us to go up, up, 
up. Then the top. Forgotten is the 
pain and physical uneasiness. One sees 
to the west the Atacama Desert 
stretching out like a great sheet to- 
ward the Pacific. And on the other 
side, the pampas rolling eastward to 
the sea...” 

But first there was much to do. A 
metal box was placed on the summit 
with the legend: Civil and Military 
Expedition of 1956; inside, the names 
of the six men and their national 
flags. And most important, altitude 
readings to be taken from the top, to 


be checked and re-checked against 
exact sightings by sensitive scientific 
instruments at the base camp. And 
specimens and observations taken at 
the volcano’s mouth for the detailed 
report which will follow in due course. 

Meanwhile, the second group of six 
climbers had reached the next lower 
crest, a scant 13 feet below, to find 
evidence of the Polish expedition of 
1937; a card within a metal box bear- 
ing two names: Justin Wajsznis and 
J. Soripanski. Later, Gajardo was to 
say in public praise of these valiants: 
“It is customary among climbers of 
the world to leave evidence of their 
accomplishment on the summit. They 
did in 1937, not going higher be- 
cause they obviously believed they 
were on the summit. Certainly the dif- 
ference of these few feet in no way 
dims their glory.” 


In bare chronological form, that’s 
the story of the conquest of Ojo del 
Salado; a mere recording of fact. In 


no way can it convey the inward 
feelings of the expedition members; 
the sheer physical agony . . . the claw- 
ing fear which is overcome by that 
mysterious driving urge to reach the 
top. Nor does it tell of the many hu- 
man incidents which are recorded in 
the minds of the climbers. The doctor, 
overcome by mountain sickness, who 
was treated successfully by the cook 
with an empty hypodermic syringe and 
a concoction of Indian herbs—a tri- 
umph over science as they now tell 
it. Or the climber descending from 
Camp Number 4 who was met with a 
perfumed message, obviously from his 
sweetheart—but in fact, a notice from 
his bank of an overdue draft. These 
are the tales of the climb most mean- 
ingful to the expedition members. But 
to the world it means another chap- 
ter in the chronicles of man’s accom- 
plishment, the conquest of Ojo del 
Salado—contended to be the highest 
mountain in South America and the 
highest volcano in all the world. 
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YES 


By: Mel L. Morse, Executive Direc- 
tor The American Humane As- 
sociation 


I would like to start this article by 
saying flatly that bullfighting is cruel. 
It has been proven that the infliction 
of a wound upon an animal subjects 
that animal to pain. 

Not too long ago, I read a state- 
ment by an author which said, “There 
is excitement and sadness in a good 
fight that makes the twenty minutes 
it takes to kill the bull seem out of all 
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Two experts present opposite views of 
the controversial corrida 


time.” I quote this because it is typi- 
cal of the “artists” who see a bullfight 
as a ballet, and not as the torturing of 
an animal for twenty minutes so that 
a brave torero can thrust a sword 
into the bull and kill him. The truth 
is, of course, that before the torero 
risks himself near the bull, the animal 
is already so wounded by a divisa, 
banderillas and pics that he probably 
would bleed to death if left alone. 

The Bullfight is more demoralizing 
and degrading than even the slaughter- 
house. The Bullfight is classified as 
entertainment and a pleasure. The 
bulls are deliberately tortured so that 
a certain kind of people can feel “ex- 
citement” and “sadness.” 


Most persons who argue for bull- 
fighting do so in complete disregard 
of the animal involved. In the many 
readings of propaganda that have 
been published about bullfighting, 
there very seldom is ever any indica- 
tion that the writer has availed him- 
self of the opportunity to examine the 
animal and see what is actually hap- 
pening to it. 

Upon entrance into the bull ring 
with the divisa hooked into their 
backs, the animals are subjected to a 
series of tormenting acts. The placing 
of the banderillas cannot be classified 
as anything but a cruel act. Anyone 
who can overlook or consider that a 
steel barb shoved into the flesh of an 


animal is not cruel certainly does 
not understand the feelings of animal 
life. 


Toreros themselves have told me 
that they would not face a bull and 
attempt to kill it, unless the banderil- 
las had been placed and the animal 
had been pic’d, and they have very 
frankly said that they must see that 
the muscles of the neck are so dam- 
aged that the animal can neither hook 
to right nor left. You do not get 
these muscles immobilized without 
inflicting great pain upon the animal. 
If there was no pain, there would 
be no deflection of the animal’s abili- 
ty to hook right or left. The persons 
who would indicate that bullfighting 
is not cruel just choose to do so with- 
out facing facts. The work of the 
picador is a series of cruel acts. The 
picador finishes the job that was 
started by the placement of the bande- 
rillas and further damages the animal 
so that he lowers his head and does 
not hook to right nor left. 

True, there is a great pageantry in 
the bull ring. There is a great amount 
of color and enthusiasm generated by 
the costumes and the music; however, 
one should not be lulled into a sense 


of complacency by this staging because 
during the actual bullfight, there is 
no relief for the animal involved ex- 
cept by death. 

Persons advocating Bullfighting 
have a tendency to indicate that those 
persons who abhor bullfighting do 
not care for human life and, therefore, 
do not appreciate the great dangers 
that are faced by the torero. This, of 
course, is hiding behind a false argu- 
ment. I have not found in my work 
with animals and people that a person 
would rather see a human injured or 
killed in any endeavor. The torero en- 
ters this so-called contest of his own 
choice and is handsomely paid. The 
animal has no choice. He has only 
the certainty of cruel wounds and 
death. 

There are many old arguments that 
crop up constantly in the discussions 
on Bullfighting. Persons who would 
argue in the affirmative usually in- 
dicate that full protection is given to 
the animals involved and that, surely, 
the bull does not feel the many 
wounds that are inflicted upon him 
in the course of a corrida. Anytime a 
bleeding wound is inflicted upon an 
animal, pain is certain. 





Another argument that is usually 
forthcoming is that the horses on 
which the picadors ride are fully pro- 
tected by pads so that no harm can 
come to them in the work of the 
picador. I have been told many times 
by experts on Bullfighting that the 
pads on the horses, used by the pica- 
dors, are not for protective purposes 
as much as they are for the purpose 
of hiding from the spectators the sight 
of the horses’ gored bellies . . . an 
incident that often happens. If the 
horses were not so fully protected, it 
would be necessary to use better 
horses in the bull ring. The picadors 
use poor scrawny horses primarily 
so there will be no great loss if they 
are gored and killed. Does this in- 
dicate protection? 

The attempts to portray a bullfight 
as a “ballet” completely ignore the 
facts. An animal that is hooked with 
a steel barb, tormented into chasing 
a red flag or “muleta” until he is 
almost exhausted, stuck with the steel 
barbs on the banderillas and then pic’s 
in the shoulders by a picador mounted 
on a horse, certainly has not been 
treated with anything but great cruel- 
ty. 
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Being a practical person, I would 
have to discuss the acts that are 
perpetrated upon the animal rather 
than discuss the work of the torero in 
jockeying an animal into a series 
of passes. It is too clear to me that 
an animal with blood running down 
his sides and frothing blood from the 
nostrils and mouth certainly is being 
tortured—and torture is cruelty. 


NO 


By: Rafael Solana 
Sub-editor, El Universal (Mexico 
City) and bullfight authority 


Long, long ago—we might say that 
ever since the bullfighting Fiesta was 
started—its foes have been unable to 
find any other grounds or pretext to 
assail it than those of alleged CRUEL- 
TY. Quite often too, they have ex- 
tended their attacks to all those at- 
tending bullfights, claiming that they 
are people lacking all humanitarian 
feeling. 

Nothing is more wrong. The bull- 
fight fan attends in quest of deep emo- 
tions, the intense thrills that no other 


spectacle offers. The main thrill is one 
of aesthetics and beauty which preoc- 
cupies bullfighters in every moment 
of their performance, even though they 
are exposing their lives. It is in fact 
like a ballet where the dancers are in 
danger of falling dead, prevented only 
through their valour, skill and serenity 
before danger. Fans do not like blood- 
shed; they do not want to see the 
fighters gored, much less killed. Fans 
always expect that the bullfighters’ 
ability shall enable them to dodge 
danger while adhering strictly to the 
rules of art in bullfighting. But al- 
ways valiantly, without any show of 
the fear they must feel simply be- 
cause they are only men, just as the 
spectators themselves. 

This means that from the humani- 
tarian viewpoint bullfight fans are 
adverse to any mishap their fellow- 
men may suffer, and when mishaps 
occur fans are the first to bemoan 
same. This is the reason why big 
crowds attend the funeral when a bull- 
fighter is killed in the arena. 

From the point of view of the bull, 
the only moment which might be 
deemed cruel in the taurine fiesta is 
when the bull is put to death. In all 
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the other feats or maneuvers—in the 
full heat of the fight the bull is not 
greatly hurt. The intervention by the 
picadors and banderillos with goad 
and barb can be considered light 
punishment, such as the one a boxer 
gets when his nose or brow is bleed- 
ing. 

The belief that the red flag or 
“muleta” used by the matador in- 
furiates the bull and hurts his sight is 
also wrong. Quite the contrary, ex- 
perts have found out that red to the 
bull’s retina is as green for man’s eye, 
namely, the least harmful. 

Too much has been said about the 
advisability of no longer putting the 
bulls to death in bullfighting, since it 
is the only cruel moment in the fiesta. 
All efforts to this end have been 
fruitless because it is just at the bull’s 
death when the matador really exposes 
his life. It is at this moment when the 
bull has the “chance” United States 
visitors talk so much about, that is, 
the opportunity to retaliate, to make 
the fighter pay dearly. 

The killing is the most difficult and 
dangerous feat of them all; it is 
the supreme maneuver which must be 
performed in strict compliance with 
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the rules to be really artistic. The ma- 
tador must stand directly in the face 
of the bull, thrusting himself ahead 
without deviating from the straight 
line to sink his sword in the nook be- 
tween the bull’s shoulder blades. The 


bull’s horns thus dart by the matador’s . 


belly at only a few millimeters’ dis- 
tance, just when the matador is un- 
able to see them and when he could 
be gored most seriously. The number 
of matadors killed while performing 
this feat is much greater than that of 
those who have fallen while perform- 
ing with cape or red flag. We might 
mention among the more famous, 
Manuel Garcia “El Espartero” at Ma- 
drid, Antonio Montes in Mexico City, 
Manuel Rodriguez “Manolete” at Li- 
nares, Spain, and many others. 

many others. 

I have left to the last the matter 
of the horses. Formerly a good many 
of them were killed in every cor- 
rida. Now they are well protected 
by a sole-leather covering, and as a 
tule they are not gored. 

Taking all the above in considera- 
tion we must insist that bullfight en- 
thusiasts are in quest of the emotion 
and thrills that are provided by the 


beauty and art of bullfighting feats 
and maneuvers. In no way do they 
look for bloodshed. They are the first 
to lament any mishap. 

There is much customary pageantry 
to the opening of a corrida. As the 
clock strikes the appointed hour, the 
presiding official enters his box to be 
saluted by the crowd. Immediately he 
orders the buglers and drummers to 
announce the starting of the corrida; 
a moment later, the condestable clad 
in 16th century costume and mounted 
on a fine spirited horse rides through 
the arena to be sure that nobody has 
remained within the ring. Then the 
condestable requests of the presiding 
official permission to start the taurine 
fiesta, and receives the symbolic key 
to the locks on the bull pens. 


After that the condestable returns to 
the closure where bullfighters are wait- 
ing to start the parade preceding all 
corridas, not turning around, but 
backing his horse all the way. Then 
the condestable leads the initial pa- 
trade, one of the most colorful sights in 
the Fiesta. Always a spectacle of un- 
surpassed beauty, ewen regular fans 
Olé in their enthusiasm as the toreros 
stride proudly across the arena. 


For those attending bullfights for 
the first time, cape-work probably 
has the most eye-catching appeal. 
With the bull, just out of the pen, 
charging viciously, form and grace on 
the part of the Matador are regarded 
most critically. But when a particular 
maneuver, named for its creator, is 
well performed the crowd then gives 
generously of its applause. 

Expert fans however acknowledge 
greater merits to performances with 
the muleta or red flag, especially when 
the matador holds it with his left 
hand, to perform “natural passes,” the 
highest feat. If the matador is able 
to perform a series of those passes in 
a row, then fans usually are unre- 
strained in their applause. It is after 
the muleta passes that the matador 
uses his sword for the final act. 

Matadors do not place the darts 
as a rule, unless they are especially 
desirous of pleasing . . . then only 
with bulls that provide the fans great- 
est opportunity for a spectacular per- 
formance; the most dangerous. 

This in a few lines is the bullfight- 
ing Fiesta, very beautiful, very thrill- 
ing and in no way as cruel as its foes 
are always attempting to present it. 
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On January 11, 1955 newsroom 
teletype machines clattered into wake- 
fulness with a cryptic message date- 
lined San Jose, Costa Rica; Nicara- 
guans and some Costa Ricans have 
invaded Costa Rica from Nicaraguan 
territory. This is an outright invasion 
approved and sanctioned by General 
Somoza. 

Minutes later from Managua, Nica- 
ragua, this message: Costa Ricans, 
anxious to be rid of Figueres, have 
revolted and taken over the city of 
Villa Quesada. In the capital thou- 
sands are clamoring for the resigna- 
tion of Figueres. 

That’s the way the story broke. 
Two fundamentally irreconcilable ver- 
sions of the same event. According tc 
Costa Rica a foreign invasion had 
been launched . . . overt aggression 
was being committed by a neighbor- 
ing state. According to Nicaragua no 
such thing had occurred . . . Costa 
Ricans merely were revolting against 
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The blood-feud between Costa-Rica’s Figueres and Nicaragua’s Somoza 


an oppressive regime. On the one 
hand war; on the other revolution. 
If it were the former, the Organiza- 
tion of American States could im- 
mediately take a hand invoking es- 
tablished machinery for the settlement 
of inter-American disputes under a 
Charter proviso that calls for com- 
mon action on the part of Member 
States in the event of aggression. A 
bona fide revolt of course would not 
be subject to such action, being es- 
sentially an internal policing matter. 

Figueres sought immediately to 
gain this powerful card in the deadly 
game, requesting OAS to make an on- 
the-spot investigation of the “inva- 
sion”. Somoza, in order to finesse 
this trump, demanded an immediate 
OAS inspection of Nicaraguan soil to 
see if so much as a single gun, a 
single soldier had moved into Costa 
Rica. Blandly he labelled the episode 
in Costa Rica an “internal revolution.” 

Actually both were right in their 
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assertions to the OAS. Every manjack 
of the invading force seeking to over- 
throw the Figueres regime was a 
Costa Rican. BUT the assault actually 
was organized, trained*and launched 
from Nicaragua. Technically, it was 
both a revolt and an invasion. 

DILEMMA. Thus a diplomatic stale- 
mate was posed . . . one that promised 
real, perhaps final victory to Somoza 
in his long standing feud with 
Figueres, for there was no doubt that 
despite the legal hairsplit of “invasion” 
or “revolt” the real impetus for, the 
turmoil came from Nicaragua. The 
rebel leaders and their troops . . . the 
arms and supplies were not in Costa 
Rica when the trouble started. All 
had moved in from the north. 

Here was a real test for the OAS; 
a determination of whether Charter 
objectives seeking the maintenance of 
hemispheric security and peace, the 
amicable settlement of disputes, and 
collective action if needs be against 
an aggressor state were really mean- 
ingful. OAS swung into prompt ac- 
tion. Dr. Jose A. Mora, the dynamic 
and resourceful Secretary General of 
the OAS, focused the hot glare of 
publicity on the situation to expose the 
mummery. Yet the fact remained it 
was not a Nicaraguan invasion; there 
was no justifiable grounds for inter- 
vention. 

More to the point, expediency was 
demanded. Militarily the situation was 
deteriorating rapidly. The attacking 
rebel column moving down Guana- 
caste province under an umbrella of 
overwhelming airpower thrust toward 
the Costa Rican capital virtually with- 
out opposition. 

Inspired by desperation, Figueres in 
the eleventh hour conceived a brilliant 
politico-military stroke to cut through 
the dilemma. He demanded that OAS 
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furnish him fighter planes for the ef- 
fective countering of the rebel’s main 
tactical strength—the highly mobile 
mass of firepower deliverable by their 
aircraft. 

P-51s IN LIEU OF DOVES. That 
was the solution. Highly calculated, 
promising only problematical results, 
fraught with possible complications 
but a way to break the stale-mate. Still 
when the crucial decision was made 
the outcome was almost anticlimactic. 

The final scene in the drama was 
enacted in the United States Embassy 
in Nicaragua . . . where an American 
newspaperman unwittingly played a 
scene-stealing bit part. Having learn- 
ed of the Figueres gambit while in 
Costa Rica, he hurriedly flew to 
Managua for a local pulse-beat before 
filing his story. 


“Well, the trouble is all over,” he 
remarked to Ambassador Whelan. 
“The invaders, revolutionists, or what- 
ever their label will have to give up.” 

The Ambassador looked at him for 
a moment, mildly perplexed and then 
wordlessly handed the reporter a sheaf 
of dispatches, all cleared from Man- 
agua, which trumpeted the triumphant 
march of the “revolutionists” toward 
the Costa Rica capital. 

The reporter riffled carelessly 
through the lot and then remarked 
these had been, or at least were about 
to be overtaken by events . . . not- 
ably, Costa Rica’s imminent acquisi- 
tion of American P-51 fighters. 

“And just how,” said the Ambassa- 
dor, understandably skeptical, “does 
the United States propose turning over 
fighter aircraft to the Costa Rican 
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government?” 

Not the United States, was the re- 
ply, but the Organization of American 
States. At that moment a Marine 
guard summoned the Ambassador. 
The Under-secretary of State was 
phoning from Washington. 

Minutes later “. . . that was the 
Department. P-Sis are being turned 
over. What’s more, I’ve been instructed 
to request of General Somoza authori- 
ty for these planes bearing United 
States Air Force markings to fly over 
Nicaraguan territory, and if necessary 
to land here while enroute to Costa 
Rica.” 

And as history bears out, Somoza 
acquiesced immediately. Thus ended 
the abortive “invasion-revolution” of 
Guanacaste province, Costa Rica. 

WITH PEACE, HONOR. The epi- 
sode though brief, and the victory 
though bloodless carried a full mea- 
sure of lessons learned. There is no 
doubt that the OAS acquitted itself 
well. As to this, United States Assist- 
ant Secretary of State Henry Holland 
said the OAS in a “rapid, effective, 
and resourceful manner” had met the 
challenge of a situation whose appar- 
ent origin of conflict suggested inter- 
vention from abroad. Then summariz- 
ing the role of the United States, 
Mr. Holland declared: “First, we sup- 
port vigorously all appropriate steps 
determined by the Organization of 
American States to protect the obli- 
gations and guarantees of the treaties 
upon which our inter-American sys- 
tem is founded . . . we are committed 
to a policy of strengthening the OAS 
as an effective international organiza- 
tOns?.. 35." 

A balance thereby has been struck, 
a formula found for reconciling the 
principles of non-intervention and col- 
lective action to maintain international 
peace. 

But as between the principals, 
Figueres and Somoza, where lay vic- 
tory? Who had scored goal in this 
current episode of their standing quar- 
rel . . . A feud whose origin has 
been obscured by time and shielded 
by half-truths, yet was so bitter that 
troops were thrown into a shooting 
war, no matter what its name. Some 
say the quarrel stems from the 
Figueres rise to power in Costa Rica 

. when Cincinnatus-like he left his 
farm to lead a rebelling people in 
overthrowing the Teodoro Picado 
government. The latter sought and 
gained sanctuary in Nicaragua; worse 
yet, Somoza even gave him a job. 

Others seek an explanation in the 
abstract terms of social behavior . . 
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an incipient personal rivalry between 
the two men based on common traits 
of character. Still others translate 
the antagonism in political concepts. 
Somoza, although a complete liberal 
socially, has rejected all basic re- 
form programs which motivate politi- 
cal and civil liberties, contending 
that neither Nicaragua nor any other 
Latin American nation is ready for 
such emancipation. Figueres, to the 
contrary, is almost evangelical in 
espousing the cause of fundamental 
democratic liberties, strongly desirous 
of the overthrow of despotic regimes 
no matter how benevolent. — 
DRAGON’S HARVEST. Which of 
these prompted the adventure is not 
now determinable. But the intensity 
of the antagonism can be measured in 
terms of the risks incumbent upon the 
gamble. Certainly the success of the 
“invasion” was wholly dependent up- 
on touching-off a national uprising 
that had the character of an internal 
affair insulated from OAS interven- 
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tion. A poorly calculated risk; one 
that needlessly placed the United 
States in a delicate position. Notwith- 
standing close governmental and busi- 
ness ties with the United States, and 
vigorous espousal of the US.- 
authored anti-communist resolution at 
Caracas, and measurable assistance in 
tossing out the Communists in Guate- 
mala, ex-Marine Somoza must have 
known that once the sham was per- 
ceived there was only one course for 
the OAS, and the United States, to 
follow. 

Furthermore, it was poorly calcu- 
lated from the businessman’s stand- 
point. Nicaragua was enjoying a well- 
based prosperity. Cotton was king... 
U. S. contractors were setting up gins 
throughout the country. Farm machin- 
ery demands were on the upswing. In 
Costa Rica too commercial conditions 
had never been more favorable. 

Why then the gamble. . . what was 
to be gained? The “why” can only lie 
in the Figueres-Somoza feud; the ques- 





tion of gain is even more obscure. 
More to the point, can another episode 
more skillfully engineered erupt in 
the future? And the answer to this 
must be that as long as an antagonism 
is so deep-rooted and so bitter that 
it will disregard overwhelming odds, 
then another adventure, another gam- 
bit remains ever present as a possi- 
bility. 

But for all of that a powerful de- 
terrent emerged which bodes well 
for the future. So long as the OAS 
is prepared to undertake prompt 
and vigorous action, to pierce the veil 
when necessary promiscuous military 
gambles seem unlikely. That’s the les- 
son of immediate consequence for the 
future from this episode. 

As to the ultimate consequences of 
the feud which threatened needless 
war, only history can assess the final 
measure of victory after the shadow 
of Anastasio Somoza is no longer cast 
across Nicaragua and Jose Figueres 
no longer stands astride Costa Rica. 
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The ever-venturesome, touristing 
United States motorist momentarily 
surfeited by neon and nylon, will be 
heartened to know that now only four 
roadless gaps bar a clear shot on his 
part all the way to Buenos Aires. In 
sum, approximately 405 miles of the 
9300* from Laredo to the Argentine 
capital, and two of these: the 25-mile 
stretch in Guatemala and the 30-miler 
in Ecuador to be completed in the 
near future. 

Of course the two remaining are a 
little sticky. The 150-mile gap in 
southern Costa Rica, replete with ver- 
tical-sided valleys, landslides and 
heavy seasonal rainfall, has been defy- 
ing the most ingenious efforts of engi- 
neers for years. Similarly, the 200- 
mile link between eastern Panama and 
western Colombia, which is inclusive 
of the trackless Darien jungle that no 
one has ever tried to survey, will pre- 
sent a barrier for some time to come. 

But all of these can be outflanked 
either by railway flat car or by ship. 
Those who think that not quite cope- 
setic can just stay behind the wheel 
while their car piggybacks, as one 
jaunty fellow did in order to lay claim 
to have “driven” all the way to Rio. 

This is not to say that the rest of 
the road is a superhighway where the 
mighty behemoths of today can be 
let all out. There are times when the 
usual two lanes narrow to a breath- 
taking one lane in the mountains. And 
there are goodly stretches when maca- 
dam and concrete paving give way to 
crushed gravel. But this surface for 
the most part has been packed and 
rolled so as to be passable with rea- 
sonable driving care even in the rainy 
season. Or course roadside refine- 
ments; well-marked curves and high- 
way warning signs, guard rails along 
precipitous drops, and distance re- 
minders are somewhat wanting. And 
the cautious motorist carries extra gas 
and water because it’s often a long 
walk between service stations. 





*The actual proposed route from Laredo to Buenos 
Aires. and then north to Rio is 10,441 miles. This 
cuts out Venezuela entirely and is inclusive of the 
non existent road through the Darien jungle of 
Panama and western Colombia. 
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UNFORGETTABLE PANORAMA. 
Few roads anywhere are more varied 
than the Pan American Highway. Alti- 
tudes range from a comfortable sea 
level to a taxing 15,000 feet. Within 
these extremes lie every possible geo- 
graphic condition from dripping rain 
forests to shimmering deserts that 
have not known rain within the mem- 
ory of man; from smothering tropical 
heat to the paralyzing cold of the thin 
air above the timberline. 

There are places where a car’s 
length view ahead is the limit, only 
to emerge onto a vista of such infini- 
ty that the mind recoils, unable to ac- 
cept the vastness seen. 

A continent unfolds before the voy- 
ager. Majestic temperate-zone forests, 
rolling endless plains, lush valleys rich 
with nature’s bounty, glittering cities, 
sleepy towns, villages clinging to a 
mountainside or strung along the sea- 
shore like beads. And people. Where 
else in the space of a few thousand 
miles does a curve in the road or a 
climb of a thousand feet bring such a 
galaxy of change? Customs, music, 
costumes, ways of life. Each a new 
adventure in living. 

TO THE CANAL AND BEYOND. A 
richly rewarding journey in itself is the 
northern leg, the Inter-American 
Highway which links Laredo, Texas 
with Panama City. 3200 miles in all, 
64-percent hard surfaced; Mexico 
nearly border to border. After that, the 
first gap easily bridged by flat car to 
Tapachula, Guatemala. From there 4 
soul-searching climb of 10,000 feet to 
Quetzaltenango . . . a picnic on the 
black volcanic beach of San Salva- 
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dor’s La Libertad . . . colonial charm 
recaptured in Tegucigalpa... and a 
drive along the engineering triumph 
atop Talamanca Ridge in Costa Rica, 
from whence both the Atlantic and 
Pacific Oceans can be seen on a clear 
day. Finally, road’s end at Chepo, 
Panama at the juncture of two rivers. 
Beyond, the Darien jungle laced only 
by Indian footpaths. 

And all of this and more follows 
from Colombia and Venezuela on- 
ward. Superhighway from La Guaira 


to Caracas . . . superhighway from 
Sao Paulo to Rio de Janeiro. Jungle 
road in Ecuador. A thousand miles 
through the Chilean desert. A suspen- 
sion bridge over the Magdalena River 
and then a climb to 12,000 feet. The 
magnificent Iguacu Falls . . . Christ 
of the Andes . . . the spaceless pam- 
pas. 

The dish has been savoured by a 
surprising number of questing motor- 
ists. There is little doubt that the mo- 
torcade soon follows. 
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Summit Conference, New 
Style: Lead-off man in the new 
White House policy of informal sum- 
mit conferences is Mexico’s able Adol- 
fo Ruiz Cortines, who joined President 
Eisenhower and Canada’s Premier St. 
Laurent in White Sulphur Springs, W. 
Virginia for discussions of mutual 
problems. Importance of the confer- 
ence is the presumption that Latin 
American nations have come of age 

. can discuss world issues as equal 
partners. In view of the sound, pro- 
gressive administration of Cortines 
which has brought Mexico to a new 
level of political and economic sta- 
bility, it looks like a good bet. 


Voice from Afar: More fuel was 
added to Colombia’s political fires, al- 
ready nearing a danger point, by 
ousted president Laureano Gomez. 
Speaking from the seclusion of an en- 
forced vacation in Spain, exile-Gomez 
published a long list of accusations 
against the present regime, replete 
with such specifics as being guilty 
of a “long sequence of official as- 
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sassinations” and of “bloody and 
frightful depredation of the public 
treasury.” The Gomez sounding board 
was the sole remaining Colombian 
daily favorable to his administration 
not yet squeezed out by official re- 
strictions. 


Old Hands, New Jobs: Diplo- 
mats were on the move once more 
throughout the Americas . . . In Qui- 
to, the diplomatic community wel- 
comed to its milieu Peruvian Ambas- 
sador Daniel Camino Brent, just back 
from the Dominican Republic, and 
Argentine Ambassador Rodolfo Gar- 
cia, who in presenting his credentials 
to President Velasco Ibarra shuddered 
visibly over the extraordinary, scan- 
dalous Peronista era just past, but 
looked confidently toward the future. 

. .. From Quito to Lima went Dr. 
Gonzalo Escudero, longtime member 
of the Ecuadorian delegation to the 
United Nations. 

. . . And from Washington, word 
that President Eisenhower has nomi- 
nated Dempster McIntosh, presently 
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chief of the United States mission in 
Uruguay, as Ambassador to Venezue- 
la. 

Salutary common denominator to 
the shifts is that all have served in 
Hemispheric posts. 


Expert Looks at the Past: 
Having marshalled the march of his- 
tory from its European cradle, British 
historian Arnold Toynbee turned his 
attention to Latin America. Saluting 
his well-attended lectures in Ecuador 
the press insisted only one such as 
Toynbee can properly chronicle the 
role of Latin America, with its unique 
population mixtures. Duly apprecia- 
tive of the problem, the eminent re- 
corder cautiously responded that the 
cultural, moral and _ psychological 
qualities developed by its people will 
reflect the place reserved in the his- 
tory of mankind for Latin America. 


How Many Paces? Still trum- 
peting from afar, deposed strongman 
Peron insisted that he has challenged 
Argentina’s incumbent, Pedro Aram- 
buru, to a duel. Said Peron. the chal- 
lenge was forwarded through the Ar- 
gentine Consul in Panama, asking Ar- 
amburu to set up a meeting point 
wherever convenient on the border. 
With that Peron turned to the more 
pressing household chore of finding 
permanent quarters. 


Clean Sweep 15 _irifles, 2 
bombs, 2 machine guns, 3 grenades 
and some five persons were tied up 
in a neat little package and delivered. 
to the Urgency Court in Havana 
charged with conspiracy to kill Pres- 
ident Batista. In all, forty were re- 
portedly implicated in the plot with 
former president Prio Socarras at the 
top of the list, along with a top 
drawer assortment of secret police of- 
ficials from the Prio regime. And 
just to make sure, the list also tagged 
on a couple members of the Accion 
Revolucionaria Guiteras movement, 
and FEU president José Antonio Ech- 
everria as conspirators in the “foreign 
money” financed plot. 
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use this check list: 


FISHING 
CJ In Lake Izabal, Rio Dulce, Rio Polochi. 


ANTIQUITY 


CT As the road program is pushed new areas are 
being opened for the visitor. Latest are Tikal 
and San Felipe. 


INDIANS 


ia The tempo of life increases but the Indian remains 
inscrutable, unchanging, colorful. 
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MODERNITY 


CO Symbol of the times is the fashion show. 





San Felipe 


Miss Guatemala 


For information before your visit check any Guatemala Consulate or 
write directly to Direccion Nacional de Turismo, Guatemala City, Guatemala. 
During your visit Turismo stands constantly ready to assist you. 





BIOGRAPHIC NOTE: Henry F. 
Holland, Assistant Secretary of 
State for Inter-American Affairs, 
assumed office on March 2, 1954, 
at the historic Tenth Inter-Ameri- 
can Conference in Caracas, Vene- 
zuela, where he had been serving 
in an advisory capacity to Secre- 
tary Dulles. It was at this confer- 
ence that the Declaration of Soli- 
darity Against International Com- 
munist Intervention was adopted. 

After this baptism, Mr. Hol- 
land, to gain an immediate per- 
spective on hemispheric problems, 
visited each of the twenty Latin 
American republics to discuss 
mutual problems with their lead- 
ers. More recently he accompanied 
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Standing born of a distinguished 
career in governmental service and 
Private business. 

As a practicing attorney from 
1936 to 1942, Mr. Holland was 
responsible for all Latin American 
matters in a leading Houston, 
Texas law firm, traveling exten- 
sively throughout the area in this 
connection. Well conversant in 
Spanish, be conducted much of his 
legal business in that language. 
Notably, Mr. Holland’s law prac- 
tice in a large measure has been 
on the substantive side of interna- 
tional law. Professionally and in- 
tellectually interested in this area 
of law, he has been active with 
the International Law Section of 
the American Bar Association, the 
International Bar, and the Ameri- 
can Society of International Law, 
as well as the Texas, and Hous- 
ton Bar associations. 

In 1942, Mr. Holland entered 
the United States Foreign Service. 
for assignment to the United 
States Embassy in Mexico as as- 


Vice President and Mrs. Nixon on sistant to the Counselor. and later 
their good-will tour of Mexico, as Labor Attaché. More recently 
Central America and the Carib- as Assistant Secretary. he was a 
bean. delegate to the Inter-American 

Long active in inter-American Conference of Ministers of Finance 
affairs, the Assistant Secretary or Economy. at Rio de Janeiro in 
took up his duties with an under- November, 1954. 


Q@. How do you think United States business 
interests can increase trade between Latin 
America and the United States? 


A. Trade between the United States and Latin America 
is approximately in balance. However, the demand for 
United States exports in Latin America is far from satis- 
fied. The volume of United States exports is determined 
by the number of dollars available to pay our exporters. 
In general, those dollars can be earned only by selling 
some Latin American export in the United States market. 

Today we buy about $3.5 billion a year of Latin Amer- 
ican exports. Those dollars are used to buy about the 
same amount of United States exports. If we increased our 
purchases in Latin America to $4 billion, our exports to 
the area would increase correspondingly. What is now a 
$7 billion annual business would become an $8 billion 
annual business. 

We can increase our imports from Latin America. The 
potentials of inter-American trade far exceed existing lev- 
els. 

You have asked what we can do to increase this trade. 
We can: 

(1) Seek means to increase our consumption of 
goods which we now import from the area— 
an example is coffee. 

(2) We can find new sources of supply in Latin Am- 
erica of products for which there is an unsatis- 
fied demand in the United States—examples are 
copper and iron ore. 

(3) We can find markets in the United States for 
products which we have never imported from 
Latin America, but which are available there— 
an example is afforded by a contract recently 
executed for the purchase of natural gas from 
Mexico, a new import into the United States 
from that country. 


Q. Is it true that the United States is trying to 
tell Latin America how to run their economies? 


A. Definitely not. The United States, like every other 
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American state, is firmly committed to the principle of 
non-intervention by one state in the internal affairs of 
another. This applies to economic matters as well as to 
those in the political field. In the inter-American system, 
which includes states much more powerful than their 
neighbors, the general acceptance of this principle is es- 
sential if such a system is to exist. 

We are trying to make a real contribution to the efforts 
of the other American republics to strengthen their econ- 
omies. This contribution is being made through sound de- 
velopmental loans, through programs designed to strength- 
en and increase trade and private investment within the 
hemisphere, and through joint efforts to spread more wide- 
ly our common fund of technical knowledge and experi- 
ence. 

It is the exclusive domestic responsibility of every sov- 
ereign state to determine the kind of economic system it 
will adopt and the programs it will follow to achieve its 
economic aspirations. At the same time whatever help 
the United States gives will be, as it should, consistent 
with our own national philosophy as to the role which 
a government should play in the economic field. Likewise, 
it will, as it should, be given in support of those programs 
and policies which our experience has led us to believe 
will achieve real economic progress. 


Q. How do you regard Russia’s recent declarations 
about Latin American trade? 


A. The other members of the American family are just 
as aware as we that trade with Russia is something very 
different from the inter-American commerce with which 
we are familiar. Krushchev put it this way last September 
when he said, speaking for Russia, “we value trade least 
for economic reasons and most for political purposes.” 
Russia is a land of shortages. This is true both in the 
field of agricultural and industrial products. That would 
impose a serious restriction on the prospects for any nor- 
mal commerce with the iron curtain bloc. However, we 
know that the communist dictators will unhesitatingly de- 
prive their own people of products they need where those 
same goods can be exported for political purposes. 


@. Can you name some specific results of the 
three-year extension of the reciprocal trade act? 


A. Negotiations for reciprocal tariff reductions are 
now proceeding in Geneva with Cuba, the Dominican Re- 
public, Peru, and Chile. Without extension of the Recipro- 
cal Trade Agreements Act these negotiations could not 
have taken place. Under the Reciprocal Trade Agreements 
Act the President has authority to reduce existing rates 
of duty by as much as 15% (but not over 5% per year). 
This latitude should be sufficient to permit satisfactory 
bargaining, and some expansion in our trade, both import 
and export, with each of these countries. 


Q@. How far is the United States willing to go in 
support of coffee prices? 


A. The United States is aware of the difficult problems 
that wide flucuations in coffee prices cause for the econ- 
omies of the coffee-producing countries. For a number of 
months we have been participating with the other Ameri- 
can Republics in an overall study of the problems of the 













coffee industry. The results of that work are now being 
given careful consideration by our own Government and 
the other members of the OAS. (Organization of American 
States.) 


Q@. Is the United States Government in favor of 
the industrialization of Latin America? 


A. Very much so. We believe strongly that our best 
interests are served by contributing to the industrial prog- 
ress of our neighbors. Through a number of practical 
measures our government is substantially aiding the other 
American republics in achieving a greater industrial out- 
put, a production, by the way, which has been increasing 
at a rate of about five per cent a year, according to the 
most recent figures (1950-1954). For example, we are 
working—through the General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade—for the orderly and reciprocal reduction of trade 
barriers; we are encouraging our private investors to en- 
ter those areas where they are welcome; we are doing our 
utmost, through the Export-Import Bank, to satisfy every 
application for a sound economic development loan for 
which funds are not reasonably available from private 
sources or from the IBRD; and we are engaged in a pro- 
gram of technical cooperation that is highly beneficial to 
the industrial as well as other aspects of inter-American 
development. 


Q. What is the greatest obstacle to economic 
development in Latin America? 


A. This question is misleading to the extent that it as- 
sumes that Latin America is not developing economically. 
Actually, economic development is going forward in Latin 
America more rapidly than in the United States and at 
a pace unparalleled in any area of the world at this time. 
The other American republics constitute today a frontier 
where the world’s most exciting economic news is being 
made. 

The problem is to sustain and accelerate Latin Ameri- 
ca’s growth. I would not like to single out any obstacle as 
being the principal one in achieving this objective. Econ- 
omic conditions in no two Latin American countries are 
identical. In some the greatest economic problem lies in 
the containment of inflation, and excellent progress is 
being made on this score in several of those states. This 
is, perhaps, the greatest common problem. Certainly, it 
is not peculiar to Latin America. All of us must be con- 
stantly vigilant to preserve the buying capacity of our 
national currencies. 

In most Latin American countries measures to increase 
exports to foreign markets, especially the United States, 
would contribute greatly to maintaining or accelerating 
economic development. 

Finally, as pointed out by the United Nations’ Com- 
mission, the shortage of power is a deterrent to greater 
progress in a number of countries. Fortunately, this can 
usually be remedied by modernizing public utility regula- 
tions to give private enterprise greater incentive to increase 
its capacity. Where private companies are not interested in 











affording service access can be had to credits from the 
Export-Import Bank and the International Bank to finance 
governmental utility service. 


Q. How does the United States Government look 
upon regional arrangements such as ODECA? 


A. While questions pertaining to ODECA concern only 
those countries which are members of it, we look with 
favor on the efforts of ODECA to contribute to the 
strengthening of an important area of the hemisphere. A 
grouping such as this—which may provide greater econom- 
ic strength, increase political stability and make possible 
cultural and technical exchange on a greater scale—can 
benefit the whole inter-American system. 


Q. What has been the effectiveness of our economic 
development assistance program in Guatemala? 


Az You will recall that when the new anti-communist 
Government came into power in Guatemala in July 1954 it 
faced a serious economic emergency resulting from the 
looting of the national treasury by the out-going pro-com- 
munist regime, the existence of an excessive and irrespons- 
ibly accumulated internal debt, a stagnant condition of 
the economy induced by the previous government’s harrass- 
ment of business and prolonged political tension, and a 
growing problem of unemployment. 

It was clear that the new government lacked the im- 
mediate economic resources to overcome the short-term 
crisis which existed through no fault of its own and which 
threatened to prevent it from making a timely demonstra- 
tion of its ability to provide better conditions for the peo- 
ple of Guatemala than those provided by the communist- 
oriented regime preceding it. 

The United States Government contributed through ICA 
$4,800,000 in the fiscal year 1955 and $15 million in the 
fiscal year 1956 to joint economic development projects in 
Guatemala in order to assist the country to its feet as 
quickly as possible. 

We believe that with our cooperation, Guatemala. has 
made excellent progress toward relieving the crucial econ- 
omic pressures against stability and order, and is rapidly 
approaching the point where it will be coping with econ- 
omic problems of a normal, as distinct from emergency, 
character. There is good reason for confidence that the 
Guatemalan people will thereupon show their ability to 
make steady progress on their own resources toward their 
aspirations. 

The development projects cooperated in by the United 
States have been chiefly directed toward construction of 
the most urgently needed highways—lack of which has 
impeded sound economic progress—in rural resettlement 
projects, and in health and sanitation work. 

General business indices in Guatemala have showed an 
upward trend in recent months, and there are encouraging 
signs of increasing interest of private capital in possibili- 
ties in Guatemala. The country marked an important ad- 
vance toward normal political conditions when the new 
Constitution went into effect on March 1. 
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Agriculture in Haiti 
By Marc Auréle Holly 
Vantage Press, Inc., New York 
(English), 1955 

Haiti now has celebrated the ses- 
quicentennial of her independence. To 
commemorate the fact, Marc Holly, 
veteran of the Department of Agricul- 
ture, has brought out a new book, 
Agriculture in Haiti. His point is that 
agriculure, not only of the past but 
of the future, represents the key to 
the achievements of this island re- 
public. 

Bluntly—directly or indirectly—the 
whole population of Haiti relies upon 
land for its existence, says Holly. He 
describes the peasants who cultivate 
most of this land as “‘ill-fed, ill- 
housed, burdened by superstition and 
lack of incentive, and riddled with 
disease.” The country’s agricultural 
economy is still primitive. 

He analyzes Haitian topographical 
conditions . . . problems of land ten- 
ure . . . production of export and 
food crops... animal husbandry... 
credit . . . education . . . marketing 
... the present government program 
relating to agriculture. 

And he offers proposals for con- 
structive government action—includ- 
ing soil reclamation, irrigation and 
drainage projects, general and techni- 
cal education for peasants, supplying 
aids and raw materials at low cost, 
and setting up a sound credit system. 

His comprehensive study of Haiti’s 
problems might well be taken as a 
guide for other underdeveloped coun- 
tries facing agricultural crises. 





Family and Fertility 
By J. Mayone Stycos 
Columbia University Press, New York 
(English), 1955 
What promised to be a dry socio- 
logical study of the problems of birth 
rates and family life among the lower 
income groups of this country devel- 
ops into a fascinating picture of Puer- 
to Rican husbands and wives. The 


author presents comments by the peo- 
ple themselves on the institutions of 
marriage, family life and birth control 
methods. 

The child guidance practices of 
Puerto Ricans tend to produce males 
who are masterful and sexually un- 
restrained . . . and females who are 
the opposite, chaste, confined to the 
home and timidly submissive. 

Courtship is unusually weak in this 
society where the prospective wife is 
closely chaperoned. The males appear 
to want women who closely resemble 
their mothers, which greatly affects 
the marital patterns. Early marriages 
are particularly common among the 
women of the lower income group. 
Consensual marriages, seldom legal- 
ized, represent about one fourth of 
the total marriages in Puerto Rico— 
the only alternative to “blind choice.” 
This type marriage provides the wom- 
en with a relatively respectable status 
and permits men more latitude for 
change of partners. 

Marriages are characterized by a 
high degree of male dominance, an 
acceptance of male extramarital rela- 
tions and a great deal of mutual sus- 
picion. The production of children 
as a mark of virility and dominance 
on the part of the men contributes to 
early marriages. Many express a de- 
sire for small families, but their prac- 
tice is not consistent with this theory. 

The author concludes that while 
birth control is practiced by most 
lower income peoples, its use is er- 
ratic and most methods are disliked or 
feared. The fear of a dominant hus- 
band and intense jealousy patterns, 
combined with modesty on the part 
of the women and lack of family com- 
munication, tend to act against use of 
these practices. Generally, the views 
of the Roman Catholic Church do not 
seem to affect the family attitudes. 

Dr. Stycos’ study provides a great 
deal of insight into one of the most 
pressing problems of underdeveloped 
areas. It also provides a picture of 
the cultural milieu in which these 
problems must be met. 





Latin American Report, 


The People of Panama 
By John and Mavis Biesanz 
Columbia University Press, New York 
(English), 1955 

A vivid insight into Panamanian 
life—with its myriad contradictions 
and picturesque customs—is presented 
in this comprehensive study of the 
“link between the Americas.” 

The Biesanzes present the people 
of Panama and their problems with a 
realistic eye. But they do not neglect 
the grace, dignity and charm which 
characterize its hetrogenous peoples. 

The book opens with a brief sketch 
of the struggle to conquer the Isth- 
mus . . . The Spanish Conquistadores, 
the Buccaneers, the Forty-niners and 
Canal diggers who contributed their 
share to Panamanian history. A re- 
view of the business and economic 
structure of Panama and its major 
industry—the Canal—follows. 

The problems presented by the vast 
difference in wage and living scales 
between white workers in the Canal 
Zone and local-rate workers, mostly 
of West Indian descent, are frankly 
analyzed. Important factors, say the 
authors, are the growing tide of na- 
tionalism in Panama and the pres- 
sure of international opinion on co- 
lonialism. 

The rural Panamanian is far re- 
moved from these complex problems. 
Farming his small plot, burning off 
the overgrowth and moving on in a 
few years, he ekes out a bare exis- 
tence in the manner of his ancestors. 

Politics in Panama, the Biesanzes 
point out, follows the Latin-American 
pattern, except for the bloodless na- 
ture of its revolutions. A convenient 
refuge in the Canal Zone and the ab- 
sence of a standing army contribute 
to this difference. The political game 
is largely one of graft, nepotism and 
spoils. The power belongs to the local 
“caciques,” but every Panamanian 
takes great interest in politics—the 
path to money, prestige and power. 

The people of Panama are in the 
unique position. of sharing part of 
their sovereignty with the United 
States, since the Zone was deeded to 
the latter “in perpetuity.” This has 
led frequently to conflict. The atti- 
tudes of both North American admin- 
istrators and Panamanian partisans 
have resulted in this, say the authors. 
Tensions are easing, however, with 
new treaties and the continual ex- 
change of educators and students be- 
tween the countries, they point out. 

Social and family life in the Isth- 
mus are described in this chapter. 

This vivid account of life in the 
“Crossroads of the World”—illus- 
trated with numerous photographs— 
should interest persons in all the Am- 
ericas. 


April, 1956 


Jungle Quest: 


By Dr. Edward Weyer, Jr. (English) 


Story of Weyer’s expedition in 
1953, into Central Brazil to meet Or- 
lando Villas Boas, one of the founders 
of the Indian Protection Service in 
Brazil. No new understanding of the 
Indians of Central Brazil is offered, 
and the effort to make Villas Boas 
another Colonel Fawcett or Dr. Liv- 
ingston falls short. 





Historia de la 


Nacion Cubana: 


(Spanish-Symposium) 


A ten volume work which traces 
the social, political, and economic de- 
velopment of the “Pearl of the An- 
tilles.” 


A scholarly dissertation which will 
find favor with historians. Not for 
general reading. 
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WHICH HISTORY BOOK TODAY, COMRADE? ? ? Fundamental ques- 
tions of Party-line (i. e., what is it), doctrine, and who is or is not sainted these days 
seem to be plaguing local Communist headquarters here and there throughout Latin 
America. Apparently the word went out after the recent plenary session of the Soviet 
Communist Party in Moscow, that old tunes will be played ina different key. Even 
more distressing, that Stalin far from enjoying a stellar role in the Communist after- 
world is to be scorned and shunned. And while this may very well do in the well- 
disciplined Satellite organs, the gears don't mesh quite as smoothly in Latin America. 
Skeptical of the whole business, El Siglo, Communist mouthpiece in Chile, dismissed 
the "attacks on Stalin as just another capitalist maneuver of the yanks. "' 


More to the point, oldtime Party members in Chile who have been on the discard 
shelf since 1947 when the intellectual faction of Carlos Contreras Labarca was ousted 
as deviationist by the labor group, now see a possible opportunity to re-capture local 
leadership. Agitation for a general congress has become more vocal. Meanwhile, as 
one wag remarked, more than a few in an excess of caution are looking through the at- 
tic for old pictures of Trotsky. 


FORE! Ex-president Alberto Lleras Camargo of Colombia, recently elected 
chief of the Liberal (opposition) Party, has acquired anew nickname. After being shot 
at -- but missed -- five times on a Bogota golf course, Lleras has been dubbed "El 
Martir del Country". (Martyr of the Country Club. ) 


HIDDEN ASSETS. _ The demise of a well-nurtured Argentine ostrich in the 
Buenos Aires zoo brought an unexpected legacy to his faithful keepers ....a hoard of 
coins carefully secreted through the years in the old bird's stomach. Although he died 
intestate, the curator ordered distribution of the estate -- something over four pounds 
of coins worth $10. 35 -- to the deceased's attendants. 


HERE TODAY, GONE TOMORROW. The total number of coffee bushes 
in Brazil has fallen away by some 500-million during the last twenty years, according 
to the Brazilian Agricultural Society. No reason was given for the decline. 


BRIEFCASE SAMPLES? ?? _ Busily beating the bushes to drum up business 
here and there, a Soviet trade expert traveling on a UNESCO passport reportedly popped 
into Rio de Janeiro to chat about conditions. Quite coincidentally a number of Russian- 
made automobiles suddenly appeared on the streets of Rio -- despite strict import re- 
strictions. Perplexed officialdom in the person of the Collector of Customs, in office 
only a matter of weeks, seemingly has not yet been able to answer 'how, why, and most 
especially, who'. 
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